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HOW TO PRESERVE NATURAL 
FLOWERS WITH SULPHUR. 


FT HIS process is a simple one. The only ar- 

ticles necessary for this operation are a close 
box, a pan for the sulphur, and a quantity of stick 
sulphur. 

Collect enough flowers to fill a half-peck basket, 
then obtain a square wooden box (one of those in 
which tea is packed is admirable for the purpose, 
being light, close, and of convenient size); across 
the top of this—on the inside, of course—tack 
two narrow strips of wood on opposite sides, upon 
which rest rods or strips for the bunches of flow- 
ers to hang from. The box must be air-tight; 
but as the burning sulphur would very quickly 
consume the oxygen of the air contained in it 
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Fig. 1—Dress ror Grru From 
6 10 8 Years ox. 


For description see 
Supplement. 











Fig. 2—Batiste Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see 
Page 532; and for Mantilla; see’Page 533. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement; 
No. IL, Figs. 11*, 119-15, 


and the fire be extinguished, it is necessary to 
have a hole or two bored, or a small door cut in 
the lower part of one side, which may be closed 
or opened at pleasure—the former by means of 
plugs fitted to them, the latter with a hinge, or 
a pair of them, 

Arrange the flowers in loose clusters of from 
two to a dozen, according to size: two dahlias, 
passion-flowers, or callas, four half-blown roses 
or two or three full-blown, a spray or two of fuch- 
sias or larkspur, pinks or lantanas, one or two 
camellias, a dozen forget-me-nots, or lilies-of-the- 
valley, mignonette, and so on, according to the 
size; hang each cluster as tied upon the rods, 
not touching each other. There will be room for 
about four rows. In an iron pan put a shovel 
partly full of clear live coals, spreading themover 
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Fig. 3.—Dress ror CHILD FROM 
2 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1-5,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER DRESSES. 


the bottom; place it on the bottom of the box, 
sprinkle over the whole surface about two ounces 
of crushed sulphur, slide the lid into place, and 
the process is well commenced. The opening, 
whether hole or little door, is kept open for a 
few minutes, until, glancing in, you find all pro- 
gressing favorably—no flame, but abundance of 
sulphur fumes; then close up air-tight, throw a 
heavy blanket or piece of thick carpet over, tuck- 
ing it closely beneath the box, and leave unmo- 
lested for twenty-four hours, when, if all has 
“ gone well,” your flowers will appear quite per- 
fect in form, but bleached to a dull creamy white 
shade. 

This, upon exposing them to a pure air in a dry 
place, they gradually lose, and assume their nat- 
ural tints, though not so intense in shade as pre- 
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Fig. 4.—Eoru Ponags 
Drgss. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





vious to the bleaching process. If preferred, they 
may be touched up with water-color, and made to 
appear as if just plucked. 

It is absolutely necessary in this process to have 
the box air-tight, and to effect this we paste mus- 
lin over all the edges and corners, and often after 
closing the lid pour a little liquid plaster of Paris 
around the edges. 

The little door mentioned is made by sawing 
out a piece on one side of the box, fitting it care- 
fully, and putting two small hinges on the lower 
part, so as to allow it to fall back when unhooked, 
for the upper edge should be furnished with a 
hook made to fasten into the box, thus holding it 
snugly in place. 

When the sulphur is once well ignited, the case 
must be kept as close as possible, as upou this 





Fig. 5.—BuntinG GrRenaDINE AND Quapritiée Gauze 


Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 525. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L., Figs. 1-10, 
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depends the success of the operation. The room 
in which the box is placed must be dry, as a 
damp atmosphere is unfavorable to the bleaching 
process, 

Flowers thus preserved, if tastefully arranged 
under a shade or in a recess frame, will retain 
their perfection of form and color for any length 
of time. 
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CAUTION. 


Purchasers of Patterns are hereby notified that 
those only are ours which are designated 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


The uniform price of each set, without regard to 
the number of pieces composing it, is 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


and no person should pay more. They are cut 
expressly for us by an Artist whose services are 
not obtainable by any other house. The so-called 
“ Basar Patterns,” of which there are several va- 
vieties in the market, are neither designed nor 
issued by us. 

The “ Bazar Fashion Plate” advertised in HaR- 
PER’S BAZAR is not a supplement or accompani- 
ment to that Periodical, nor is it published by us. 

0 Ln order to correct an impression which 
seems to be prevalent, we desire also to say that 
Messrs. JAMES M‘CALL & Co., of this city, do 
not, nor did they ever, design or cut Patterns for 
us, nor are they agents for the sale of 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 
Address all orders and communications direct to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus .isHeErs, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, New YORK. 





0B Cut Paper Patterns of a new and useful 
Infant's Wardrobe, consisting of Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Facket, Bib, and Cap, will be published with 
our next Number. Full Lists of our Cut Paper 
Patterns sent free on application. 





Q@™ ~The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 10 contains a double page 
of sketches of famous 


AMERICAN THOROUGH-BREDS, 
and other attractive features. 
An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Haxrer’s 
WEEKLY for August 17. 





A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
AUGUST. 

HOSE aristocratic bandits the Roman 

emperors seem to have encroached on 
the domain of Father Time as readily as on 
any other outlying dependency, docking a 
day from this month and adding it to that 
as the fancy seized them. August, for ex- 
ample, as the sixth month of the old calen- 
dar, was called Sextilis, and consisted of 
twenty-nine days, until Jutius Czsak, in 
the name of Reform, extended it to thirty. 
Aveustvs, following not long after, con- 
ferred on this fiery month his own name, 
and lengthened it another day, borrowed 
from lean February, without leave or ac- 
knowledgment, ever since which fierce Au- 
gust hes worn its thirty-one days unchal- 
lenged. September was, indeed, the birth 
month of Carus JULIUS C@saR OCTAVIANUS, 
entitled AvuGustus. But all the good luck 
of his life had fallen to him in the month 
Sextilis, which, moreover, came next to the 
month of Jutius; and if an emperor may 
not change his birthday to suit himself, he 
might almost as well be a modern repub- 
lican. 

The ist of August was one of the four 
great pagan festivals of Britain, celebra- 
ting the ripening of the grain harvest. The 
early Christian fathers, wise in their gener- 
ation, adopted the day as a Church feast, 
and as a loaf was made the usual offering, 
the service, and in time the day, came to be 
called Hlaf-messe, subsequently shortened to 
Lammas (as Hlaf-dig—bread-giver—shrank 
into lady)—the name still in use through- 
out England. 

On August 1, 1464, while the twenty years’ 
War of the Roses was still hampering Eng- 
land on her march of progress, and France, 
under the canny Louis XI., was making 
some slow steps—in the very year, indeed, 





which first established post-offices in those 
two kingdoms—died Cosmo Dr’ MEpIci the 
elder, grandfather of LORENZO the Magnifi- 
cent, and founder of the great Florentine 
family. He it was who by commerce at- 
tained a wealth equal to kings, befriended 
the poor, enriched his friends, adorned his 
native city with superb buildings and works 
of art, and called to Florence the Greek 
sages banished by the Moslems from Con- 
stantinople. For thirty years his counsels 
were the law of the republic; he left it the 
most cultivated state of Europe, and by 
common consent the grateful city inscribed 
on his tomb, “ Father of his Country.” 

On August 2, 1100, WiLL14M the Red, that 
bold, unscrupulous, brutal tyrant, was kill- 
ed in his New Forest, either by a hunter or 
an assassin—an event of great moment to 
England, because the usurper HENRY not 
only gave pledges to free the Church from 
the pillage and oppression with which the 
last two reigns had crushed it, and to re- 
nounce the levies on the barons, but, mar- 
rying MaTILpA, daughter of King MaLcoLM 
of Scotland, began that blending together 
of Norman and Saxon which, when the sec- 
ond HENRY succeeded to the throne in 1154, 
left only Englishmen in England. 

August 3, 1792, died Sir RicHarD ARK- 
WRIGHT. WASHINGTON was a baby of ten 
months when this unwelcome little man, 
the thirteenth child of very poor parents, 
insisted on coming into this world, having 
most important business here. His father 
could think of nothing better to do with 
him than to apprentice him to a barber. 
But his busy brain concerned itself with im- 
provements in spinning and weaving. Har- 
GREAVES’s spinning-jenny spun yarn which 
could be used only for weft. ARKWRIGHT 
conceived a method of strengthening the 
thread sufficiently for woof, which it took 
his last penny toexecute. But, luckily find- 
ing an opulent partner, they established a 
water-mill in Derbyshire in 1771, which, aft- 
er great discouragements, proved an im- 
mense success, and was “the nursing-place 
of the factory power and opulence of Great 
Britain,” while ARKWRIGHT became the dic- 
tator of the cotton market. After the age 
of fifty he set himself to repair the deficien- 
cies of his early education, and at fifty-four, 
as High Sheriff of Derbyshire, was knighted 
by GeorGe III. The son of this penniless 
barber died in 1848 with the reputation of 
the richest Commoner in England. So much 
for brains. 

On August 4, 1792, was born that sky-lark 
among poets, PERCY ByssHE SHELLEY, who, 
had years disciplined his wonderful genius, 
might easily have been first of all the mod- 
erns. On the same day, at the battle of 
Evesham, 1265, in the turbulent times of the 
Barons’ War, perished SIMON DE MONTFORT, 
Earl of Leicester, the CROMWELL of the thir- 
teenth century—one of the greatest figures 
in modern history. 

The 5th of August was once celebrated in 
England as sedulously as the 5th of Novem- 
ber, as the day of King JaMEs’s escape from 
the GowRIE conspiracy in 1600. But wheth- 
er his preservation came to be considered a 
doubtful blessing in the light of subsequent 
events, or whether the conspiracy itself fell 
into question, the observance is a long-for- 
gotten one. 

On August 6, 1623, when she had been 
seven years a widow, died SHAKSPEARE’S 
AnNE HaTHaway. Perhaps because no 
mortal woman would have seemed worthy 
to mate with that immortal, poor Mistress 
SHAKSPEARE, of whom little is known save 
that she was seven years her husband’s sen- 
ior, has had scant honor paid her. And the 
fact that only his second-best bedstead, 
with its furniture, was left her in his will, 
has been held by the thoughtless to be ar- 
gument against her. But now that Mistress 
XANTIPPE has been proved a perfect woman 
nobly planned, and Madame BorGia goes 
“elothed in white samite, mystic, wonder- 
ful,” rustic ANNE HaTHaway should find a 
champion. And, indeed, the brass plate that 
bears her name in Avon church is covered 
with a tender and admiring epitaph by her 
daughter, who evidently loved her. 

On the 7th of August, 480 B.c., perished 
at Thermopyle, Lkonrpas the Spartan, at 
whose name the centuries roll back, and 
show the gallant Greek in the beauty of im- 
mortal youth, so magical is heroism. 

On August 9, 1593, was born Izaak WaL- 
TON, author of The Complete Angler ; or, Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation, of which CHARLES 
LaMB said, “It might sweeten a man’s tem- 
per at any time to read it.” This London 
tradesman, stived in the narrow quarters 
which London tradesmen then kept, and 
losing his wife and seven children in the 
short space of fourteen years, gladly turned 
his back on such sorrowful scenes, and re- 
tired into the country, where he published 
his gentle classic in 1653, the year which 
made CROMWELL Protector. JOHN Dry- 
DEN, poet and dramatist, who slipped on his 
politics and religion as easily as his glove, 
and who, with his garlands and singing 





robes about him, could walk in the slums 
with the debased society of the court— 
“Glorious JOHN”—was born on WALTON’S 
thirty-eighth birthday, August 9, 1631. 

On the 10th of August, 1557, the feast-day 
of St. LAWRENCE, Pup II., having won 
the battle of St. Quentin against the French, 
vowed a temple and palace to the holy and 
favoring saint—a vow which took form in 
the magnificent Escurial at Madrid. This 
mighty structure, which was twenty-four 
years in building, and cost forty millions 
of dollars, has a ground-plan representing 
a gridiron, in commemoration of the glori- 
ous martyrdom of St. LAWRENCE, the royal 
apartments being placed in the handle, 
while the sacred emblem appears and re- 
appears, in iron, marble, wood, and bronze, 
throughout the edifice. In front was placed 
a silver statue of the saint holding a golden 
gridiron; but the piety of the invading sol- 
diers of NAPOLEON was not temptation- 
proof, and the holy man and his emblem 
were carried off piecemeal. This 10th day 
of the month has also the bad eminence of 
having opened the French Revolution in 
1792. 


On the 12th of August, 1715, died Nanum 
TATE, poet laureate of England, remember- 
ed only as one of the versifiers of the Psalms 
as found in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The “old version” of STERNHOLD and Hop- 
KINS, dating from the time of Henry VIIL., 
had begun to offend ears polite, as the fol- 
lowing stanza—one out of many addressed 
to the Deity—may explain: 

“Why dost withdraw Thy hand aback, 
And hide it in Thy lappe? 
O pluck it out, and be not slack 

To give Thy foe a rappe!” 
TATE’s versions, tedious and pale as they 
are, at least do not disgust, but the many 
beautiful paraphrases which have appeared 
in this age show what treasures the Prayer- 
book might have for the authoritative ask- 
ing. 

The 15th of August is crowded with asso- 
ciations. Among other events of moment, 
on that day in 1599 was born ROBERT BLAKE, 
admiral, soldier for some years in the Parlia- 
mentary army, before achieving those great 
sea victories over VAN TROMP which in 1657 
gave him his grave in Westminster Abbey— 
a grave whence, four years later, it was the 
poor revenge of returned Majesty to tear his 
body and fling it into a hole in St. Marga- 
ret’s Church-yard. At least the manners of 
the polite world have improved since that 
day. On the 15th of August, 1769, a little 
island in the Mediterranean was the birth- 
place of the most potent man of his time— 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. He was ignorantly 
keeping his second birthday when that most 
opposite nature, WALTER SCOTT, came into 
being in far-off Edinburgh; and WALTER 
Scott was a frolicking school-boy and cham- 
pion dunce of fourteen when THomas DE 
QUINCEY laid claim to the same birthday, in 
1785. This also was the day which, in 1388, 
held the battle of Otterbourne, out of which 
grew the famous ballad of “Chevy Chase,” 
whereof PHILIP SIDNEY said, “I never heard 
the old song of Percy and Dovatas that I 
found not my heart more moved than with 
a trumpet.” 

On the 17th of August, 1483, were stran- 
gled the poor pretty little princes in the 
Tower—Epwarp V. and his brother the 
baby Duke of York, whose pathetic story is 
remembered while the astute politics of the 
time are long forgotten. On that day, in 
1786, life closed its doors on the shrewd, 
cold-blooded, coarse, calculating, tremen- 
dous nature that was known among men as 
FREDERICK the Great of Prussia. 

On the 19th of August, 1596, was born 
that lovely EizaBetu, eldest child of 
James I., whose marriage to FREDERICK 
V., the Elector Palatine, on St. Valentine’s 
Day, 1613, was the first royal ceremony 
performed according to the liturgy of the 
Church of England—an occasion which her 
royal father graced with the display of 
six hundred thousand pounds’ worth of 
jewels on his ignoble person. The pretty 
bride passed six Happy years as Electress 
before the insurgent Bohemians offered her 
husband their ill-starred crown, which he 
would have put by but for her insistent 
ambition. Hardly was he crowned when 
he was compelled to flee for his life from 
his new kingdom, while the Spaniards seized 
his old domain of the Palatinate, he wan- 
dering a crownless king, a homeless man, 
until, still young, he died of sorrow at wit- 
nessing the miseries of his people. The 
brave-hearted ELIzaBETH lived on to the 
age of sixty-five, dependent on the alms of 
her brother princes, losing, one after anoth- 
er, her seven brilliant sons, seeing every 
hope of her happy youth fade into empti- 
ness, but destined, through her youngest 
daughter, SopHia, to bring the coveted 
crown to her descendants, the Brunswicks, 
who, through her, laid claim to the English 
throne. 

August 20, 1153, is the feast-day of St. 
BERNARD, Abbot of Clairvaux, “the last of 





the Fathers,” one of the greatest men of the 

Middle Ages; less well remembered, per- 
haps, for his asceticism, for his piety, for his 
learning, for his goodness, for his eloquence, 
wonderful as were all these, than for hav- 
ing, in a persecuting age, refused to perse- 
cute the Jews. A Jewish contemporary 
says of him: “Had not the tender mercy of 
the Lord sent priest BERNARD, none of us 
would have survived.” 

On. August 21, 1762, died Lady Mary 
Wortley MontaGvu, that remarkable beau- 
ty, wit, and genius, who made the age her 
debtor by introducing the practice of inocu- 
lation, yet who advises her granddaughter 
to conceal whatever learning or sense she 
may possess as sedulously as she would de- 
formity, no character being so utterly con- 
temptible in fashionable England, she says, 
as that of a woman of intelligence and cul- 
tivated judgment. 

On the 22d of August, 1485, died King 
RicwakpD III, valiantly fighting on Bos- 
worth Field, where the terrible Wars of the 
Roses ended, and England, under the Tv- 
DoRS, began a new life. 

On the 23d, in 1305, WILLIAM WALLACE, 
the Scottish patriot, was cruelly executed 
at Smithfield, after a mock trial had proved 
him guilty of high treason against a king to 
whom he owed no allegiance. 

The 24th of August, 1572, witnessed the 
murder of Admiral CoLiany, and the begin- 
ning of that cruelest episode of modern his- 
tory, the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

On the 25th, in 1770, starved to death the 
wonderful boy-poet THoMAas CHATTERTON, 
who, at eighteen, had written history, le- 
gend, ballad, and song, and who, being an 
impostor, was not the less a genius. 

On the 26th, in 1635, died that most preco- 
cious and prolific Spaniard Lope DE VEGa, 
who was reputed to have dictated poetry at 
the age of five, whose printed plays fill 
twenty-six quarto volumes, and whose 
manuscripts are three times as extensive. 

The 27th is memorable as the day of Cz- 
SAR’s landing in England, 55 B.c. Twenty- 
five years later, on the 13th of the month, 
that splendid queen who was a mightier 
force than C&saR, since she subdued him, 
the Egyptian CLEOPATRA, wooed Death in 
the high Roman fashion, and made him 
proud to take her. 

On the 31st of Angust, 1688, died the trav- 
elling tinker JOHN BUNYAN, author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, of which MacauLay said 
that it was perhaps the only book concern- 
ing which the verdict of the ignorant ma- 
jority had come to be the deliberate judg- 
ment of the educated minority. 

And so departs the summer, full of days 
and honors. 





MENDING. 


N a large family the mere mending is 
something almost formidable; one re- 
gards the pile of debilitated garments, fresh 
from the week’s wash, with a hopelessness 
akin to despair ; each article needs the stitch 
in time, and many have passed far beyond 
that saving process, having accumulated a 
compound interest in stitches which is quite 
alarming. There is a great temptation to 
allow the small rents to run over into the 
next week—when we usually discover that 
they have won the race—while we attack 
the larger and more urgent ones; and a 
greater temptation to persuade ourselves 
that these are really too bad to attempt; 
that things so dilapidated deserve to retire 
from active service into the asylum of the 
rag-bag; that time spent upon them is so 
much money lost. Most of us have had 
reason to declare that we would rather 
make two new garments than repair an old 
one. It is such discouraging work to find 
the elaborately darned break of last week 
flanked by neighboring holes, as if they had 
rallied to its aid in the resistance against 
law and order, and meant to carry the day ; 
to see our patches verifying the Bible testi- 
mony that new cloth upon old maketh a 
rent; to be obliged to bear witness against 
the well-worn proverb that it is never too 
late tomend! Yet we doubt if the efficacy 
of mending has been fully estimated: if the 
sum that has been saved by timely stitch- 
es were calculated, it would, perhaps, sur- 
prise us more than alittle. It is considered 
a poor branch of business at the best, only 
proper to old women and to those whose 
time is worth nothing; but if it should be- 
come a lost art, what a howl would ascend 
from the wearer of every buttonless shirt 
and frayed coat sleeve! how speedily we 
should learn its value! what rewards would 
be offered for its discovery! There is, how- 
ever, an undoubted knack in mending ef- 
fectively, in knowing at a glance how much 
energy it is worth while to devote to a frac- 
ture; when skillful surgery of the needle 
is demanded; when it will do to slight, to 
touch and go. We do not indorse the prac- 
tice of those who expend as much time upon 
darning as would suffice to learn a language, 
as if there were nothing better to do than 
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to weave threads in an old stocking, or who 
insert a patch to deceive the very elect. 
We would recommend neatness and dispatch. 
Under any other régime the week’s mending 
would last a lifetime in some houses, and be 
left as a legacy to one’s heirs. Moreover, it 
is a stroke of genius to get it off one’s hands 
at the earliest date, lest it darken the hori- 
zon like a thunder-cloud, and overflow into 
the following Monday, if left till the inevi- 
table Saturday, since. every week has its 
own imperative duties, and it is poor man- 
agement to shoulder the unfulfilled obliga- 
tions of the past upon the next seven days. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOURNING FABRICS. 


HERE are few novelties to record in the fab- 
rics worn for dresses by those in deep 
mourning. At the present season the list of 
materials is confined to those that have little 
weight as well as no lustre, and are of jet black 
without the blue or brown blacks that are now 
worn by ladies who dress in colors, The first 
choice is for iron grenadine of the finest—indeed, 
almost imperceptible—meshes. This is of mixed 
silk and wool, and though as thin as the sheerest 
muslin, is so strong that it requires a great effort 
to tear it. It is twenty-four inches wide, and 
costs from $1 40 to $1 75 a yard. This is liked 
because of its dull surface. About twenty yards 
are required for a dress moderately trimmed with 
pleatings, to which some crape folds are added 
as headings. Glossier than this is the pure silk 
grenadine made entirely of sewing silk; this has 
a smooth surface without visible meshes, and 
costs in single widths from $1 75 to $3 a yard. 
Perhaps the richest of all the thin black fabrics 
is the silk serge grenadine, twilled like cashmere, 
yet as thin as the old-fashioned grenadine veils 
formerly known as love veils, of narrow width, 
its cost is $2 50 a yard. Another favorite mate- 
rial for deep mourning dress is Byzantine, re- 
sembling old-time baréges, and entirely without 
lustre. For those who dislike plain surfaces 
there is a crinkled crape-like Byzantine that 
makes up handsomely; the prices for plain and 
figured range from $1 to $1 75 a yard for single 

widths, 

MORE DRESSY MATERIALS. 


For lighter mourning greater latitude is shown 
in the way of figured goods. Thus there is a 
silky material called armure crape, which is the 
French imitation of China crape woven in armure 
“ patterns. There is some wool in the filling of 
this goods, but the face is all silk. Price $2 25. 
Another silken goods has rough bourette threads, 
and is very stylish; this is called Louisine bou- 
rette, and is about the weight of the twilled 
Louisine silks worn last summer; this costs 
from $2 to $3 a yard. Bourette grenadine is 
also dressy and fashionable, and is so much worn 
by ladies in colors that it is not considered suit- 
able for any but the lightest mourning. It is 
mixed silk and wool with raised rough threads at 
irregular intervals, or else in small squares; the 
price ranges from $1 to $3. Canvas grenadines 
with large square meshes are the choice between 
the iron grenadine first mentioned and that with 
the showy bourette threads. Sea-side grenadines 
with small squares, diamonds, or armure designs 
are excellent for service, but it is difficult to find 
them without blue tinges ; very nice qualities are 
$1 25 a yard, double width; four or five yards 
make an over-dress—either a polonaise or else 
a basque and over-skirt; two more yards will 
then furnish a pleated flounce for edging the silk 
lower skirt. Crimped tape or sewing-silk fringe, 
such as is called mourning fringe, edges the 
over-skirt. 

HEAVIER DRESSES. 


The slightly heavier dresses to be put on in 
the morning at the country resorts is barége de 
Virginie, of the quality of the French bunting in- 
troduced last year; this is all wool, yet thin and 
pliable, and costs only 65 cents a yard for goods 
twenty-seven inches wide. Veronese cloth is still 
heavier wool, at 85 cents a yard. There is con- 
siderable variety in the buntings shown. Those 
of most value, and the kind ladies find endure 
such hard service in travel and country wear, are 
smooth like the American bunting, but are im- 
ported, and are less wiry and stiff; 50 cents a 
yard is asked for fair qualities. There is also a 
beautiful fine smooth material, as sheer as silk 
muslin, yet all wool, known as French bunting, 
this is bought by modistes to make up the plain 
yet handsome dresses worn in first deep mourn- 
ing by people of wealth ; it is $1 50 a yard, and 
is very durable. 

THICK GOODS. 


For still heavier dresses to be worn through 
the autumn and winter Henrietta cloth remains 
the standard fabric, having almost entirely dis- 
placed bombazine even for widows’ mourning. 
This has the exceedingly fine twill of cashmere, 
and is of mixed silk and wool; that with cotton 
warp should be avoided, as it soon grows rusty. 
For good qualities prices range from $1 25 to $3. 
A rival to this cloth is the imperial serge with 
differently marked twill; this is also worn by 
widows, and though the outlay is large at first, it 
is an economical purchase, as this serge does not 
wear shiny or change its color; it costs from 
$1 75 to $3. Tamise cloth with plain smooth 
surface of mixed silk and wool costs from $2 25 
down, but is not so popular for general wear as 
the all-wool tamise which costs from 65 cents to 
$1 25a yard. Perhaps more than any other ma- 
terial the low-priced tamise may be considered 
the staple goods for mourning dresses, taking the 
place of the glossy mohairs and alpacas that are 
not now worn during the first months. There 
are alpacas made without lustre, and these are 





prized for service, as they shed dust easily and 
do not cockle. Another inexpensive stuff is 
plain delaine, forty-eight inches wide, for 85 
cents to $1 25 a yard. This is of light weight, 
and wears well, provided it can be cleansed by 
shaking off the dust, as brushing it raises a nap 
that spoils its smooth surface. India cashmeres, 
though worn by ladies in colors, are also liked 
for mourning, as they are lustreless and soft; 
light qualities for summer wear are $2 a yard, 
but the finest is $4. The French cashmeres, 
when found in coal black, resemble Henrietta 
cloth, and are nice for mourning dresses in quali- 
ties costing from 75 cents to $2 a yard. 


MANNER OF MAKING, 


Modistes say that the first dresses worn in 
deep mourning are the only toilettes that have 
any distinctive style of their own, and after these 
the styles follow those most popular for colors, 
For the first dresses nun-like simplicity is adopt- 
ed when the mourning is worn for a husband or 
a parent, and that worn for a sister, brother, or 
a child is almost as severe, The over-dresses 
are made without drapery, and the trimmings 
consist of crape bands and knife-pleating of the 
dress material. This rigid dress is, however, 
worn a shorter time than it formerly was; in- 
deed, at the end of three months in all these 
cases, except that of a widow, white is worn at 
the neck and wrists, crape trimmings are aban- 
doned, and the materials of the dress are formed 
in folds and pleatings. The kilt skirt is especial- 
ly liked for the first short dresses worn in mourn- 
ing, as its pleatings are plain and appropriate. 
Over-skirts are long and simple, with a band of 
crape as a border, or else they have deep folds 
across the apron and panels of crape on the 
sides. The twilled wool fabrics look best for 
trimming with crape; smooth surfaces such as 
grenadine, tamise cloth, and delaine are neatest 
when trimmed with knife-pleatings of them- 
selves. These pleatings should be very fine and 
smoothly folded by hand, as they have a poor ef- 
fect when pleated by machine; they are hemmed 
with blind stitches or by machine, and are stitch- 
ed on an inch from the top. One wide pleating 
or two rows of half this width are most suitable 
for bordering the skirt. 

Byzantine dresses furnished by the modistes 
are made over silk lining. For deep mourning, 
such as is worn for a parent, they have long 
polonaises with straight pleats behind and no 
looping. A wide band of crape laid over silk 
foundation muslin borders the garment ; the waist 
is trimmed straight down the front and back with 
erape, and the high collar and broad cuffs are also 
of crape, though finished with a frill of white 
crépe liss@ The silk skirt is entirely concealed 
by the polonaise, except just at the bottom, where 
there is a narrow pleating of the Byzantine, not 
more than ten inches wide, above which is a ten- 
inch band of crape. 


GRENADINES. 


For the closely woven iron grenadines a good 
model is a habit basque with square Pompadour 
pleatings of crape on the front, and a belt made 
of four folds of crape. The over-skirt has a 
deep apron that is parted in the middle about the 
knees, and discloses the crape folds and pleatings 
on the lower skirt. Crape pleatings are around 
the neck and sleeves to remain permanently, and 
it is a matter of choice with the wearer whether 
white or black lisse shall be put inside; the pref- 
erence at present is for a white relief, even from 
the beginning, for all except widows. Fora wrap 
to wear with this dress, and also to be used with 
other summer mourning costumes, is a sacque 
of the grenadine lined with thin marceline silk 
and widely bordered with crape. The sacque 
should be nearly fitted to the figure, of medium 
length, single-breasted, with either short or long 
side forms, and of uniform depth all around. 

The fine buntings at $1 50 a yard are hand- 
somely made up over silk with a curtain over- 
skirt, and trimmed with bias folds and fine pleat- 
ings. The basque with belted front has a Marie 
Antoinette collar of crape—-or, if not belted, it has 
a crape vest with revers—and is merely piped on 
the edge with crape. A deep crape fold above a 
narrow knife-pleating of the material is consid- 
ered the nicest trimming for lower skirts. Low- 
er-priced buntings are made up without any crape. 

SILK AND CRAPE. 

Silk with crape trimmings is a more popular 
dress than it formerly was when the English styles 
of mourning dress were more closely copied. The 
French customs of wearing lighter mourning are 
being gradually adopted here, as the heavy som- 
bre English black has proved to be unwholesome, 
and silk is in favor again, especially with young 
ladies. A rich lustreless silk is made up during 
the first six months for a handsome toilette for 
the house. The style is simple, with a high 
basque, close sleeves, and trained skirt. The 
front of the skirt has lengthwise trimmings of 
crape from the waist down, with pleatings across 
the foot. The back breadths hang in heavy folds 
without drapery, and are edged with a crape 
pleating that is sewed to the bottom—not upon 
it—and extends up tlic sides to the waist. White 
tulle or crépe lisse is worn in the waist, with a 
long white jabot in front. Princesse styles are 
also very handsome for dresses of silk with crape 
trimming. 

WIDOWS’ MOURNING. 

Widows’ dresses have their own distinctive 
fashions, as, when the expense can be afforded, 
they are covered in every visible part with crape. 
The silk lining of the basque may be merely cov- 
ered with English crape in the summer, but in 
winter the wool fabric is also laid on and then 
covered with crape. This basqueis very long, and 
the plain over-skirt is trimmed with crape from 
the lower edge up far enough for the end of the 
basque to conceal the upper edge of thecrape. A 
similar crape fold covers all that is seen of the 





lower skirt. In other dresses the basque is made 
long enough to be a half polonaise, and the over- 
skirt is dispensed with. When less crape must 
be used, it forms a vest and the middle forms of 
the back of the basque; the sleeves are also of 
cra) The wrap may be a sacque or a scarf- 
shaped mantle. Black lisse pleatings or plain 
black crape collars and cuffs are worn the first 
six months or a year. 

A widow's bonnet is of close cottage shape, 
made of doubled English crape laid plainly on the 
frame, without even a piping or milliner’s fold on 
the edges. The cap is the merest line of white 
crimped tarlatan in a slight puff, or perhaps two 
puffs that have been fattened. This white cap 
crosses the bonnet above the forehead. The 
white bow at the throat is not now used; black 
crape strings are preferred. The widow’s veil 
dispenses with any need of trimming the bonnet, 
as it conceals it entirely except in outline. Some- 
times this veil is three yards long, after the hems, 
each half a yard deep, are put in ; this burdensome 
veil is then allowed to hang in back and front, 
and is pinned on by long slender brooches cov- 
ered with crape. In other cases the veil is only 
half this length, and is box-pleated on the bonnet 
near the top of the crown. There is always a 
risk in wearing this unwholesome crape over the 
face, as small particles are said to escape from 
the crape, and these are inhaled to the injury of 
the lungs; for this reason many ladies soon wear 
a net veil over the face, and pleating the crape 
veil near the top, allow it to hang behind, or else 
they draw it lightly over the shoulders. 

BONNETS. 

All other bonnets for mourning have a ruche 
of black tulle or a twist of crape in front. Crape 
bonnets are more trimmed with folds, knots, and 
twists of crape than those worn by widows. 
Chip bonnets are light and pleasant to wear even 
when trimmed with crape. Tulle is worn by 
young ladies in light mourning, and is trimmed 
with gros grain and a little jet. Silk bonnets are 
trimmed with crape for the intermediate seasons. 
The shapes are those worn by ladies in colors. 
Scarf veils of tulle or of Brussels net are not 
hemmed, but are passed over the face, crossed 
behind the bonnet, and tied under the chin; mask 
veils of tulle, or of plain net without dots, need 
not be hemmed, but elderly ladies add two nar- 
row folds of crape as a border for them. Nar- 
row crimped fringe is also a nice edging for veils, 
but lace should not be used in mourning. 


LINGERIE, GLOVES, ETC. 


Black English crape is doubled plainly for col- 
lars and cuffs to be worn by widows and those 
who prefer them in the first weeks of dressing in 
mourning. The collar may be very high, and 
turned over in English points, or else it may be 
a deep round collar. The crape cuffs are most 
usually worn outside the close-fitting coat sleeves. 
But crape is considered too unwholesome for 
wearing next the skin, and in its stead finely 
crimped ruches of black crépe lisse are worn. 
Ladies who prefer white lingerie have deep col- 
lars and cuffs of doubled organdy or of tarlatan, 
and very soon afterward they put on white crépe 
lisse frills. In three months most ladies adopt 
white linen collars, and wear them in the house 
and with plain street dresses. Handkerchiefs 
have narrow hems colored black, and are of heav- 
ier linen cambric than is used in colors. A mon- 
ogram of long slender black letters is also used 
in the deepest mourning; some ladies prefer the 
plain Roman capitals, or else Egyptian letters. 

Black onyx jewelry is worn in a long slender 
brooch or searf pin, with small faceted balls for 
ear-rings. Diamonds and gold jewelry are in bad 
taste for ladies in mourning. Pearls set in onyx 
are for light mourning. 

Undressed black kid gloves with long wrists 
are the first choice. There are also black silk 
gloves made without gloss, and very nice gloves 
of black thread with long cuffs. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swrrzer; and Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co.; Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. TYRRELL, Bishop of Newcastle, Australia, 
although a successful investor in Australian 
property, has good things in view for his dio- 
cese. e is a bachelor of seventy, who went to 
that far-off region thirty-four years ago, and there 
invested his means. e owns sixteen estates, 
which bring him a net income of about $100,000 
ayear. At his death their profits are to be put 
aside till they reach $1,250,000, of which $150,000 
will of for the endowment of the bishopric, 
$55, to increase the stipends of canons 
and archdeacons, $500,000 for clerical stipends, 
$50,000 for superannuated and $25,000 for sick 
clergymen, $125,000 for additional clergy, 
$125, for training candidates for orders, and 
$220,000 for schools. Very good. 

—Mr. J. L. Toos, the famous actor, who pre- 
sided at the recent annual dinner of the Royal 
Theatrical Society, told the following story of 
his experience of a stage supper in connection 
with Cartes Dickens: “I was playing Bob 
Cratchett in the Christmas Carol, oe every night 
at eight, for a nights, I had to carve a goose 
and a ce get ney ing. Mr. WEBSTER generously 
provided a real goose and a real plum-pudding, 
which were served smoking hot for Mrs. Crat- 
chett and the seven little Cratchetts, of course 
including Tiny Tim. The children always had 
enormous portions given them, and they all ate 
heartily every night; but what really troubled 
me was the conduct of the little girl who played 
Tiny Tim. That child’s appetite appalled me. 
I could not help noticing the extraordinary ra- 
pidity with which she consumed what I gave 
her, and she looked so wan and thin and so piti- 
ful that her face used to positively haunt me. I 
used to say to myself before I began, ‘ Well, 
Tiny Tim shall have enough this time at all 
events,’ and I’d pile her plate more and more 
each evening, until I remember she had on one 
occasion nearly half the bird, and potatoes and 
seasoning and apple-sauce, until I hardly knew 





how she could carry it away to the fire-place, 
where she sat on a low stool, in accordance with 
the story, far less eat it. To my amazement she 
cleared her plate as quickly and was as eager as 
ever, pushing forward for plum-pudding with 
the others. I grew alarmed, and spoke to Mrs. 
ALFRED MELLON, who was playing Mrs. Crat- 
chett, respecting this strange phenomenon. ‘I 
don’t like it,’ I said; ‘I can’t conceive where a 
pee little delicate thing like that puts the food. 

esides, although I like the children to enjoy a 
treat’—and how they kept on enjoying it for 
forty nights was a mystery, for I got into a con- 
dition that if I dined at a friend’s house anda 
goose were on the table I regarded it as a per- 
sonal affront; but I said, referring to Tiny Tim, 
‘I don’t like greediness ; it is additionally re- 
ne waged I said, ‘in a refined-looking, delicate 

ittle thing like this. Besides, it destroys the 
sentiment; and when I as Bob ought to feel 
most pathetic, I’m always wondering where the 
goose and pudding are, or whether any thing 
serious in the way of a fit will happen to Tiny 
Tim before the audience in consequence of her 
unnatural gorging.’ Mrs. MELLON laughed at 
me at first, but eventually we decided to watch 
Tiny Tim together. Well, gentlemen, we watch- 
ed as well as we could; and the moment Tiny 
Tim was seated and began to eat we observed 
a curious shuffling movement at the stage fire- 
place, and every thing I had given her—goose 
and potatoes and apple-sauce—disappeared be- 
hind the sham fire, the child pretending to eat 
as heartily as ever from the empty plate. When 
the performance was over, Mrs. MELLON and my- 
self asked the little girl what became of the food 
she did not eat; and after a little hesitation, 
frightened lest she should get into trouble, 
which we assured her should not happen, she 
confessed that her little sisters—I should men- 
tion they were the children of one of the scene- 
shifters—waited on the other side of the stage 
fire-place, and the whole family enjoyed a hearty 
supper every night out of the plentiful portions 
to which I, as Bob, had assisted Tiny Tim. When 
I told the story to CHarLes Dickens, he replied, 
‘ TOOLE, you ought to give that child the entire 
goose.’’’ 

—Lady GLapys HERBERT, said to be one of 
the most beautiful women in England, and like- 
wise one of the tallest, being six feet in height, 
was married on the 6th of July to the Earl of 
Lonsdale. 

—‘ George Eliot’ was born in Warwickshire, 
England, a little more than fifty-eight years ago. 
Before she had published a novel or gained gen- 
eral literary reputation, she was well known in 
London, whither she went in her seventeenth or 
eighteenth year as a writer for the periodical 
press. She contributed largely to the Westmin- 
ster, and was at one time its editor—a remark- 
able circumstance, considering that she was then 
only twenty-three, and the Heview the ablest in 
Great Britain. Her first sustained effort was 
the translation of Strauss’s Life of Jesus (1846), 
speedily followed by her second—an English 
version of FEUERBACH’S Essence of Christianity. 
Eleven years later a series of sketches appeared 
in Blackwood, under the title of ‘Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life,’ supposed to have been based on her 
own experience in the home of a Church of Eng- 
land clergyman, who had substantially adopted 
her. They at once attracted attention by their 
freshness and vigor of treatment, and brought 
her pen name, then used for the first time, into 
a prominence which has since steadily increased, 
The year following she published Adam Bede— 
she was thirty-eight at this time—and took rank 
as one of the first of living novelists. Adam 
Bede introduced her to the literary world at 
large, to the readers of this country as well as to 
those of Europe. Although her signature was 
generally thought to be fictitious, very few out- 
side of her immediate circle—a very narrow one 
—had my mee of her personality. ‘* Who is 
‘George Eliot ? ’’ was widely discussed in Lon- 
don, most persons feeling confident that her sex 
was masculine. Adam Bede, it was positively as- 
serted by numberless wiseacres, could not have 
been written by a woman; every line of it was a 
demonstration of manhood. It is not often that 
a famous novelist has written his or her first 
novel so late in life. But she had evidently been 
storing her mind for the task, and had stored it 


— 
—Here is another and pleasanter sketch, from 
Vanity Fair, of Mrs. Lanerry, who is just now 
the reigning belle of London: *‘ Mrs. Lanerry is 
the daughter of the Dean of Jersey—an island 
which is famous for pretty people, although it 
had not yet attained the distinction of furnish- 
ing London with the beauty officially accepted 
as such. Her early life was entirely passed in 
the island of her birth, and there seemed no 
reason why she should ever leave it, until one 
day an adventurous widower, who had already 
taken one wife from Jersey, came thither again 
and carried off Miss Le Breton as his second. 
They lived at first at Noirmont, and came to 
London without exciting any great enthusiasm, 
or becoming known to many members of society 
until last year, when, through a fortuitous con- 
currence of fortunate circumstances, Mrs. Lane- 
TRY was seen, admired, and invented as a beauty 
of certain well-known amateurs, who immediate- 
¥ sounded her praises throughout the town. 
‘hen the town came to look at her it found 
that she was indeed beautiful. She possesses 
the most wonderful eyes of a limpid, transparent 
blue, which always wear a winning expression. 
She was observed to be extremely modest in her 
dress, very quiet and unassuming in her manner, 
and discreet in all her actions. Jealousy was 
disarmed, admiration increased, and this year 
Mrs. Lanetry is one of those sights of the town 
which the gay captains yearn to see, and for 
which country cousins make expensive railway 
journeys. Mrs. Lanetry has, indeed, some- 
what changed her style. She is, as her high po- 
sition demands, far more splendidly dressed than 
when she first appeared as ‘the little Jersey 
beauty ;’ she has a house in Norfolk Street, and 
she rides in the Park on a highly trained walking 
chestnut, on which, indeed, she looks admirable, 
having a splendid figure well set off by a habit 
without a fold. The chorus of praise that sur- 
rounds her name wherever it is mentioned has 
still gone on increasing, and although, having 
recovered from the first surprise which forced 
from them a candid admiration, mothers and 
daughters have occasionally ventured upon de- 
Se remarks, there is no father, hus- 
and, or son but still remains true to the first 
cpinion expressed, that Mrs. Lanetry is one of 
the most beautiful women who have for a long 
time been seen in London,” 
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Fig. 2.—Cover or Duster Box, 
Fig. 1.—Pornt Russe Emprowery 
on PerrorateD Boarp. 


double linen one piece nineteen inches 
and a quarter long and twelve inches 
wide, and for 
the back and 
flap cut one 








Fig. 2.—Desian ror Wa.t-Pocket, Fic. 1.—Cross Srircuh Emprowery. 
Description of Symbols: ® Dark Blue; © Light Blue; G Red; ' White; O Foundation, Gray Linen. 


Fig. 1.—Linen Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., 


No. [X., Figs. 50 and 51. 















































Fig. 2.—MonoGram. 
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Fig. 3.—Turer-pLy Application 
Figure on Perroratep Boarp FOR 
Duster Box, Fie. 1. 


round. 2d round.—2 sl. on the next 
2 st., 6 ch., the first 3 of which count 
as first de., eight times alternately 1 
de. on the mid- 
dle of the next 


Fig. 3.—Linen Cottar.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., 
No. V., Figs, 20-23. 
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two inches and a half in width and an inch 
and three-quarters in length. Ornament the 
linen designed for the outside of the front in 
cross stitch embroidery worked in the design 
Fig. 2 over canvas with cotton in the colors 
given in the description of symbols, observing 
the illustration Fig.1. After finishing the em- 


broidery draw out the threads of the canvas, Fig, 4.—Square ror Duster Box, Fic. 1. 


and baste the mate- 
rial on the lining. 
Besides this, furnish 
the linen designed 
for the outside of the 
flap on the middle 
and outer tabs with 
similar embroidery 
in the design Fig. 8. 
To define the flap, 
pleat the double lay- 
er of the back in a 
fold twenty-one inch- 
es and three-quarters 
from the under edge, 
and baste it together 
carefully. Furnish the back from the under edge to the line of the 
fold with pasteboard interlining, which is cut half an inch smaller 
on the outer edge,and join the front and back of the pocket by a 
souffiet of double linen forty-four inches long and two inches and a 
half wide. The double layer of the flap is stitched three-quarters 
of an inch from the ends for a shirr, into which elastic braid is run. 
The material above the shirr is ravelled out. The joining seams 
are covered with cotton cord in the colors of the embroidery, the 
ends are tied in knots and then run through a double ring at the 
middle of the top, which is covered in crochet-work with cotton, 
and forms the handle. For the double ring first cover a metal ring 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter in single crochet with blue 
cotton, and a ring an inch and a quarter in diameter in single cro- 
chet with red cotton, and join both rings with a round worked with 
white cotton, for which crochet always alternately 1 se. (single ero- 
chet) on one of the st. (stitch) worked with blue cotton, at the same 
time catching the ring covered with red cotton, then 3 ch. (chain 
stitch). The ends of the cords are finished with tassels of écru 
cotton. The top of each tassel is crocheted with red cotton. For 
this, make a foundation of 9 ch., lay it around the cord, and close it 
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double, to the tassel, lay the loop on a crochet- } 
needle, and with the double thread work a } 
Ds meee A number of ch. to within half an inch from the 
} Talal! sf /\ \ bottom of the tassel. Tie every three such 
ye : rN strands worked with cotton of the same color 
| At ih together in a knot at the bottom. After fin- 
i : i ishing the tassels cut them even. The back is 
trimmed with similar tassels as shown by the 
illustration. The tabs on the flap of the pocket 
are finished on 
the bottom with 
two rounds of 
single _ crochet 
worked with écru 
cotton. Into each 
foundation st. 
|| knot a thread of 
colored cotton, 
laid double, with 
this crochet 9 
cm ch., and tie ev- 
— ery three such 
strands in a knot. 
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Fig. 5.—Square ror Duster Box, Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 3.—Deston ror WaLt-Pocker, Fic. 1. 
Cross Stitch Emprorery. 


Description of Symbols: ® Dark Blue; © Light Blue; 
o Red ; ' White; O Foundation, Gray Linen. 


Cravat Bow. 

THis cravat 
bow is made of 
loops and ends of pink reps ribbon two inches and a half wide, trimmed 
with erépe lisse pleatings, which are embroidered in chain and button- 
hole stitch with olive green and coral red silk floss, and are arranged 
between. the loops as shown by the illustration. A filigree silver 
brooch completes the bow. The ends of the ribbon are trimmed with 
pink silk fringe. 


Borders for Lingerie.—White Embroidery.—Figs, 1 and 2. 


Turse borders are worked on batiste, nansook, or linen with em- 
broidery cotton. The border Fig. 1. is worked in satin and overcast 
stitch, and is edged with button-hole stitch scallops. In the border 
Fig. 2 work the circles and scallops in button-hole stitch. 





Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse monograms, which are designed for handkerchiefs, etc., are 
worked in satin and tent stitch with white and colored cotton. : 


Fig. 1.—Dvster Box.—Arriication EmprorpEry ON 
PerrorateD Boarp.—[See Figs, 2-5.] 
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Swiss Muslin 
and Pink Rib- 
bon Cap. 

Tuts cap is made 
of Swiss muslin ar- 
ranged on a conical 
crown of stiff lace, 
wired on the edge, 
and bound with pink 
ribbon. The edge 
of the crown is 
trimmed with a 
Swiss muslin ruffle 
edged with Spanish 
lace an inch wide, 
above which is set 
a ruffle of pink silk 

LinEN CHEMISE. ribbon an inch and 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. III., Figs. 18 and 19, a quarter wide, 
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~ 
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te 


AY HRPAPE BABA, f 


edged with similar For design see Supplement, board back, and covered with brown perforated board, which is trimmed with appli- 
So. : z No, X., . 53, 


lace. The top of the crown is covered with puffs of Swiss muslin, headed with a ruche 
of Spanish lace two inches wide. The lace is set on with the straight edges turned 
toward each other, and laid in fourfold box pleats, between which are set double bows 
of pink silk ribbon an inch and a quarter wide. The cap is finished in the 
back with loops and long ends of similar ribbon, which are tied in a bow. 


Lace Cravat Bow. 

Tuts cravat bow consists of a piece of Valenciennes lace forty inches long and 
two inches and seven-eighths wide, which is joined on the straight edges. Tie 
the lace in a bow as shown by the illustration, and trim with mandarin yellow 
gros grain ribbon. On the wrong side set a brooch pin for fastening the bow. 


Card-Case, 
Figs. 1 & 2, 


Tas  card- 
ease of écru 
leather is lined 
with blue sat- 
in, and fur- 
nished with 








Fig. 1.—Carp-Case.—Cuosep. cigar box, furnish- 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 53 






































which are joined 
with eyelets, and 
are finished in Sa pte: a 
front with jet 2h NS pate Od ot 
grelots, 7m) ‘ 
Duster Box. 
Application 
Embroidery on 
Perforated 
Board. 
Figs, 1-5. 
See illustrations on 
page 524. 
Tue foundation 
of this box is a 






CHEMISE WITH COLORED EMBROIDERY. 























ed with a paste- 


cation embroidery. Take a cigar box nine inches and three-quarters long, six inches 
wide, and three inches and three-quarters high, and cover the bottom on both sides 
and the lid and sides on the inside only with brown carriage leather. For the outside 
of the box cut of double brown perforated board one piece for the front and two 
pieces for the sides of corresponding length and width and six inches and a half high. 
Lay the pieces designed for the front upon each other, cut them in three tabs on the 
under edge, each tab measuring 25 holes across the top and 16 holes through the 
middle, and cut the tabs in rectangular points on both sides ; these points count 5 holes 
in width. Between every two tabs is an interval of 19 holes. On the part designed 
for the outside of the front (paying no attention to the first row of holes on the outer 
edge) work one row of back stitching with dark, one row with light brown filling silk, 
then two rows with 
dark brown silk, 
the latter forming 
the border of the 
parts above the 
tabs, which are run 
with brown satin 
ribbon, and trimmed 
with embroidery, 
and likewise of the 


pockets of the 
same material, 
which are cut 


Fig. 2.—Ccrr ror Ficuv- 
CoLiar, Fi. 1. 







Fig. 2.—Curr ror 
Cotiar, Fie. 1. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. IV., 





application between 
the tabs. Work the 
embroidery above 
the tabs in the de- 











Vesa PSION? 3s 


Lace Cravat Bow. 










out on the upper edge, folded half an 
inch wide on the wrong side, and shirred 
twice. Each pocket is furnished with 
a leather partition, which is embroider- 
ed in the design given by Fig. 53, Sup- 
plement, in satin and tent stitch with 
silver gray and olive green silk, ob- 
serving Fig. 2. The front of the card- 
case is trimmed as shown by Fig. 1, 
with a monogram worked with blue 


ind ltede dae aie 3 / wh t 
nd silver gray silk in satin and tent Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustaw 


stitch. . ’ 
3 2 AnD Lace Ficnv-Co.ar. 
Chemise with Colored [See Fig. 2.] 


Embroidery. 


Tur yoke and sleeves of this fine linen chemise are embroidered in satin and 
tent stitch with red and blue cotton. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Fichu-Collar and Cuffs, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue fichu-collar consists of a bias piece of Swiss muslin six inches and 
seven-eighths wide and forty inches long, which is sloped off on the ends, and 
trimmed with 
Spanish lace 


wide. Shirr 
the fichu at 


tervals as 

shown by the illustration, and trim 
with pale blue gros grain ribbon 
an inch and a quarter wide. The 
cuffs, which are arranged to match 
the fichu, consist each of a piece 
of Swiss muslin six inches and sev- 
en-eighths wide and fourteen inch- 
es long. 


Monogram. 


Tus monogram is worked in 
satin, tent, and knotted stitch with 
Turkish red and white cotton. 


Jet Necklace. 
See illustration on page 524, 
Tus necklace consists of three 
rows of round cut plates of jet, 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Camen’s-wairn TrRavELLInc CLoaK.—Back AND Front. 
For description see Supplement. 






























two inches Buntina Grenapine aND QuapritLée Gauze Dress, 
Bacx.—{For Front, see Fig. 5, First Page. | 


f For pattern and description see Supplement, 
regular —in- No. I 





Fig. 2.—Carp-Caset.—Oren.—([See Fig. 1.] 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 53. 





















Figs, 22 and 23, sign shown by Fig. 


Swiss Musiin anpD 
Pink Rrisson Cap. 





Monocram. 





2,in point Russe and knotted stitch with brown 
silk in two shades, always alternately over 15 
holes in width and 5 holes in height, excepting 
the lower part, which follows the outline of the 
tab. The embroidery figures are edged with 
horizontal rows of stitching of brown silk. In 
the intervening plain sections cut through the 
first and seventh rows of holes horizontally, and 
Z through the slits run double brown satin ribbon 

Fig. 1.—Liven Contar. ®2 inch and a quarter wide. The ends of the 
[See Fig. 2.] ribbon are folded into a point, and are trimmed 

For pattern and descrip- with brown chenille tassels. For each tassel 
tion see Suppl., No. 1V., Wind the chenille ten times on a mesh two inch- 
Figs. 20 and 21. es and seven-eighths in circumference, through 
these loops run about 20 threads of brown silk, 

and tie the latter several times with similar silk, so as to 
form a short tassel at the bottom, which is cut even. 
Through the upper end of the chenille loops run four 
threads of silk, overcast all the threads with button-hole 
stitches of similar silk, and fasten the tassel as shown by 
the illustration. For each application figure composed of 
a triple layer of perforated board, cut for the upper layet 


., Figs. 1-10. 


of white perforated board one 
piece 11 holes wide and 41 
holes high, embroider it in 
point Russe with lilac and 
fawn-colored silk as shown by 
Fig. 3, and apply it on a piece 
of fawn-colored perforated 
board 2 holes larger all 
around, in point Russe and 
overcast stitching of fawn-col- 
ored silk. These parts are 
then applied in a similar man- 
ner to a third piece of fawn- 
colored. perforated board, 
which is likewise 2 holes 
larger all around. The appli- 
cation figure is then set on 
the foundation between two 








Figs. 1 and 2.—Mrxep Warea-proor CLotH CLoak.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 25*, 25°-35. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Aveusr 17, 1878, 








tabs as shown by Fig. 1. The pieces designed 
for the sides are embroidered to match the front. 
After embroidering these parts, underlay them 
with the second piece of perforated board; but 
in order to join the front with the sides lay brown 
satin ribbon between the perforated board and 
join the parts evenly, working the row of stitch- 
ing on the outer edge. Fasten the cover of per- 
forated board on the box on the upper edge with 
white plated furniture tacks. The cover of the 
lid is worked as shown by Fig. 1 on brown per- 
forated board in the manner described previous- 
ly. The middle is trimmed with a triple applica- 
tion of perforated board, embroidered as shown 
by Fig. 3, and trimmed on the sides and ends 
with a border worked to correspond with the tabs 
and run with brown ribbon, and in the corners 
with squares worked in point Russe with brown 
silk in two shades, observing Fig. 5. This part 
is underlaid with a second piece of perforated 
board, on which it is stitched with brown silk, 
and the application is then fastened on the lid 
with white furniture tacks. For closing the box 
fasten between the lid and the cover a black elas- 
tic cord two inches and a half long, which is cov- 
ered with single crochet worked with brown silk, 
in the form of a loop, furnish it with a tassel of 
brown chenille, and slip it over the button on the 
front. For the back of the box cut of double 
brown perforated board and carriage-leather lin- 
ing one piece each eleven inches and a quarter 
high and ten inches and seven-eighths wide, lay 
the three parts upon each other and cut them out 
in rectangular points at the top, the middle point 
measuring two inches and three-quarters in width 
and two inches in height, and the other points 
two inches in width and two inches in height. 
On the piece designed for the outside, on each 
point, fasten a square composed of a triple layer 
of perforated board, which is embroidered like 
the ether application figures, as shown by Fig. 
4. The lowest piece measures 21 holes in the 
square. The other squares on the back are work- 
ed on the foundation in point Russe with brown 
silk in two shades, as shown by Fig. 5. All the 
squares are edged with back stitching of light 
and dark brown silk as shown by Fig.1. Aft- 
er finishing the embroidery, underlay the upper 
piece of perforated board with the second piece, 
join both parts with brown silk stitching, and on 
the wrong side set a piece of pasteboard, which 
is cut a quarter of an inch smaller all around 
than the perforated board, and paste on the car- 
riage leather. The back is fastened on the box 
with furniture tacks. To hang up the box cut a 
hole in the middle of the upper square as shown 
by the illustration. 





“A LITTLE GEMPLEMAN.” 
Br MONA NOEL-PATON. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things beg Te pan and small ; 
For the dear who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 





CHAPTER L 


E certainly was a very little “gempleman” 
indeed, being only four years old when he 
won the title. He was the youngest of five, but 
the others were all much older than he, and Bas- 
il had always been made a great baby of. He 
was a very pretty little boy, with dark curly hair 
and laughing blue eyes; and, dressed in a white 
frock and bright ribbons, he made a most charm- 
ing baby. But when he was four years old 
Master Basil put off his baby clothes, and with 
them his baby ways. 

In the fourth summer of his life he and all 
his brothers and sisters went to live in a very 
lonely part of one of the most beautiful of the 
Western Islands; and his mother, Mrs. Way- 
mere, saw at once that her poor little boy would 
be any thing but happy in his white dresses, es- 
pecially as there was a delicious “sandy hole” 
quite close by, just made for children to play in, 
and where white dresses would not long remain 
white. So, in spite of nurse’s wails and his sis- 
ters’ pleadings, Baby's fat little legs were thrust 
into a pair of his elder brother’s blue flannel 
trousers, which were much too large for the tiny 
limbs. A sailor shirt of equal dimensions cov- 
ered his plump body, and a Glengarry bonnet 
was drawn, by his own rosy hands, quite down 
over his ears, so as entirely to conceal every curl 
he possessed, and, as seen from behind, to com- 
plete his resemblance to the back view of a baby 
elephant or rhinoceros. With no shoes or stock- 
ings on his soft white feet, there stood the little 
scarecrow, as proud and happy as baby could be. 

“I’m a big boy now,” he sighed; “I’m as big 
as any body.” And from that hour Baby was a 
baby no more. 

With solemn step he marched off to the 
“sandy hole,” and there upon the road-side, un- 
der a golden canopy of whins, dug ditches, and 
planted gardens, and raised castles, as happy as 
the day was long. And when at last hunger 
told him it was getting late, he stumped home 
alone, as haughtily as the trotting feet would take 
kim. He was so happy that his mother listened 
to his request, and gave him full permission to 
remain out of bed as long as he wished. This 
was delightful news. But alas for Baby! some 
of the grains of sand seemed to have got into his 
blue eyes. They would not keep open, and 
scarcely more than half an hour after his usual 
time for disappearing he gave a tremendous 

wn and meekly begged to be taken to bed. 
When his fearful garments were removed, and 
he was clad in his little white night-gown, he 
knelt down to say his evening prayer : 

“*Gemple Jesus, meek an’ mild,’” whispered 
the sleepy voice, “‘*ook upon a ’ittle child.’” 
Then, with an emphatic shake of the curly head, 
he corrected himself: “No, gempleman—'ook 
upon a ‘ittle gempleman;” and with perfect ear- 





nestness he then finished his prayer, and hugging 
a leg of his flannel breeches, fell asleep. 

From that hour Basil’s title was “the little 
gempleman.” The next morning he was up with 
the lark, The first object which met the nurse’s 
eyes when she awoke was a vision of a child, ap- 
parently in rags, vanishing through the nursery 
door. She recognized the apparition as Basil, 
and called to him to return. He came back 
readily enough. 

“Oh, Mary,” said he, coolly, “you is wakened. 
I’m welly solly. I did not mintend to distulb 

ou.” 


“Where are you going, Baby?” inquired the 
astonished nurse; “and what do you mean by 
leaving the nursery in that undressed state ?” 

“T's not Baby. I’s Master Basil; and I és 
dwessed. I dwessed me.” 

In this, however, nurse did not seem to agree 
with him. She tried to persuade him to go back 
to bed, but he would not; so she dressed him in 
his wonderful garments and let him go down 
stairs. 

When, about an hour after, she followed, 
there was no Baby any where to be seen. His 
Glengarry was not on the hall table, and his lit- 
tle blue figure was nowhere in the garden. 
Nurse went along to the “sandy hole” to look 
for him, but he was not there. While she stood 
in the middle of the lonely road wondering what 
next to do, a wild, rough-looking man came 
slouching along, singing scraps of songs, and 
savagely shaking his fist at his own shadow, 
thrown by the morning sun on the rugged banks 
between which the road lay. The nurse was 
very much alarmed, for she saw at a glance that 
the man was half-witted. She shrank back, 
hoping he would not see her. But he did. He 
made a rush at her, then drew back, took off his 
hat, and began to address her in almost inarticu- 
late language, yet with great seeming politeness. 
But Mary did not wait to listen. With a cry 
she fied past him, and rushed along the road. 

“Oh, my Baby! my Baby!” she cried. ‘“ What 
if he has seen that awfulman! He'll be frighten- 
ed to death. Master Basil! Master Basil !” 

“What is it, Mary?” asked a little voice so 
close beside her that she started, and, looking 
quickly round, saw, climbing over a gate, her lit- 
tle seareerow. 

“Oh, where have you been, my own boy?” 
sobbed she, lifting the bundle of blue flannel 
from his perilous position. 

“T’ve been at the shore,” answered he, coolly, 
kicking to be set down; for his dignity was 
wounded, and, I must allow, he was just a little 
spoiled. 
Pe At the shore!” exclaimed she, in astonish- 
ment. ‘“ Why, that’s more than a mile away.” 

“Yes; an’ the bother was that me had to 
climb free gates. An’ I sawed such a funny man. 
An’ he talked to me; an’ he talked so funny.” 

“ But were you not frightened ?” 

“Frightened? No. Why? He talked pret- 
ty: about the flowers, an’ about the giants that 
sleep in the hills, an’ about the clouds. I like 
him. But, oh, Mary,I am so hungry! I do want 
my breaksticks.” And Mary, with a troubled 
mind, led him home. 

The whole family soon learned, with no small 
anxiety, that at the next farm a large number of 
mad and imbecile people were kept, all of 
whom, being considered harmless, were allowed 
to roam about at their pleasure. This was by 
no means a comfortable piece of news; and 
every body expressed great apprehensions of 
horrible danger, excepting the “little gemple- 
man.” 

“Was the man that speaked to me daft, 
fazer?” he asked, with earnest eyes. 

“ Yes, dear, it seems so,” answered his father. 

“ Well, ’en,” replied Basil, with great decision, 
“T like daft people. They has got bootiful 
minds.” 

With which sagacious speech he turned away 
and trotted off to his “ sandy hole.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Arter this it was wonderful how soon his own 
people appeared to forget that the “little gem- 
pleman” was only a baby, after all. His own in- 
dependent ways and perfect collectedness seemed 
to deceive them. He could not tolerate restraint, 
so, in spite of “the daft folk,” he was allowed to 
wander about as he would. Alone the little fel- 
low used to travel the long and lonely road that 
descended from the house to the shore. Alone 
he played for hours in his sandy paradise. On 
wet or dry days, in wind and sunshine, the 
“scarecrow” roamed happily about alone—or 
rather, as it proved, not alone; for one day his 
father discovered that the little fellow had a 
constant faithful companion in his wanderings. 

It was a bright sunny day, and Basil had been 
absent from home for several hours, when his 
father, becoming at last alarmed, set off in search 
of him. He went quickly along the hill road, as 
it was called, till he came to a foot-path that 
wound through a little wood. By this Mr. Way- 
mere proceeded, stopping at times, not exactly 
knowing where to look for his little boy. By- 
and-by he heard the sound of laughter, the well- 
known baby voice talking eagerly, and now and 
again the tones of a man’s deep speech. The 
father peered through the trees, and there upon 
a sun-lit piece of grass, surrounded by dwarf oaks 
and hazels, he saw the little fellow seated beside 
the idiot who had so frightened the nurse, 

The child was fastening a wreath of flowers 
around the poor creature’s tattered cap, while he 
sat gazing at the pretty face with his lustreless 
eyes, happy because the child was happy. Al- 
ready Basil had stuck a flower into every button- 
hole of the idiot’s coat, and had placed a col- 
larette of rowan blossoms about his neck. The 
poor man had no eyes for his own adornments ; 
he seemed unconscious of them; his gaze neve: 





left the face of the child. After a little the gar- 
land was satisfactorily adjusted round the hat, 
and Basil put it, smiling, on the shaggy head. 

“There now, Joe, you look bootiful,” cried 
he, clapping his hands, and Joe laughed and 
clapped his hands too, because his little master 
did so. 


“Now, Joe,” continued Basil, “my hungriness 
tells me it’s time to go home.” 

“Yes, very well, Master Basil,” answered Joe, 
in a sepulchral voice; “ your donkey is ready for 
you,” 

“No, Joe, I will walk to-day, thank you. And 
you shall tell me about the giants that sleep in 
the mountains.” 

And he put his soft hand into the horny paw 
of his strange, Calibanic companion, who allowed 
himself to be led homeward, as if he were the 
child and Basil the man. 

Mr. Waymere followed. He could not help 
being a little uneasy at the thought that his dar- 
ling was so often alone with and completely in 
the power of this rough-looking man. If in any 
way the child were to anger him, there was no 
knowing what he might not do. And yet the 
two seemed so happy together, it would be hard 
to take the light of this companionship out of 
that lonely life. He watched them sadly as they 
wended their way through the flowery wood, the 
great figure so full of strength and power, yet so 
helpless and purposeless, and the little fragile 
thing leading and bending the strong being by 
the power of that which he had not—mind. 
Near the gate of the house Joe stopped, and 
stooping down to take the kiss Basil’s rosy lips 
offered him, stood watching the little blue figure 
till it faced round at the house door and waved 
him away. Then the poor fellow turned, and 
the father saw that there were tears in the dull 
eyes, and that the face usually so ugly had be- 
come almost beautiful with the radiance of the 
pure love that filled the darkened soul. 

When he got home Mr. Waymere questioned 
Basil, and learned from him that for the last 
week the idiot had spent many hours with the 
little boy. 

“Last Sunday when you was all at church,” 
Basil informed them, “he camed to me when I 
was eatin’ my piece at the garden gate, an’ look- 
ed at me very greedy like. I looked at him an’ 
nodded at him, an’ said, ‘ Fine day,’ like papa does 
to the old wives. But he only said, ‘Wullaguta- 
but?’ [Will I get a bit?] I couldn’t und’tand 
at first, but he said again, ‘ Wullagutabut ? and 
looked at my piece; an’ I knowed that him 
were hungery, an’ so I gived him my piece. He 
eated it all up; an’ then I goed and taked his 
hand, an’ were convulsin’ with him, when two 
boys comed an’ froed stones at him. He looked 
welly fwitened, an’ I scolded the boys, an’ scolded 
them, and they stopped froin’ stones an’ goed 
away. An’ then the man began to cry. An’ I 
kissed him—he wasn’t a pretty man, but he were 
cryin’. An’ he looked so funny, and said, ‘Do 
that again,’ an’ I putted my alms wound his neck 
an’ kissed him, an’ kissed him. An’ he said, 
welly funny, ‘Nobody never did that before’— 
an’ he’s been my donkey ever since.” 

It took Basil a very long time to get all this 
out; and I have had to translate many of his 
words; but when he at last came to a stand-still 
he was not a little surprised and alarmed to see 
tears in his mother’s eyes. 

“ Will,” she said, turning to her husband, “ un- 
less you learn that there really is danger in the 
man, I think it would be wrong to take the child 
away fromhim. There is no knowing what good 
the ‘little gempleman’ may do him.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Waymere, “I shall go 
and make inquiries at the farm and about the 
neighborhood, and if I learn nothing against 
him, I shali leave the child to God’s guiding. 
Perhaps He has given him a work to do here.” 

From different sources Mr, Waymere learned 
the poor afflicted creature’s melancholy story. 
He was the son of well-to-do people; but they 
had been so ashamed of his weakness that he 
had been brought up without a ray of their love 
falling upon him. Shut out from every pleasure 
and from all instruction, cruelly treated, half 
starved, neglected, he had at last been brought, 
some four years ago, to be hidden away in this 
lonely place, where he might never be recognized 
to bring disgrace on his parents. 

“He’s a harmless body,” the farmer who had 
charge of him said; “he’s been quite different 
sin’ yer wee boy took till him—more rational like. 
He'll no dae him ony ill. But if you like, Pil 
shut him up.” 

Certainly that was the last thing Mr. Way- 
mere would like. He went home and told his 
wife all he had learned, and after long and care- 
ful thought they decided to let the child and the 
idiot go on in their happy intercourse. 

Next day Basil went for a long walk with his 
“donkey.” They went far up by the burn-side, 
and as they walked along Basil told Joe how 
nearly they had been separated from one an- 
other. 

“What!” gasped Joe, in his thick voice, “did 
they think I would harm you—yow that kissed 
me? Inever harmed any thing in my life, You 
know, little gentleman, how the birds and beasts 
never run away from me. I let the midges bite 
me, and the clegs and wasps sting me, and I nev- 
er hurt them. Do they think I'd hurt you that 
kissed me? No, no; I’d die sooner nor hurt one 
of these little curls.” And as he spoke he 
wound one round his thick finger, 

“ J never thinked you’d hurt me,” said Basil, 
raising his clear eyes to the poor idiot’s tear- 
stained face. “ Nobody ever hurts me.” 

“Every body hurts me but you,” was the sad 
rejoinder. Oh, what a world of difference lay in 
these two short sentences ! 

“Where are you goin’ to take me to-day, 
Joe?” asked the child. ‘Somewhere welly boo- 
tiful, please, cause you know we're so happy 
to-day.” ‘i 





‘ “T'll take you to the old wife that lives up the 
len.” 

They walked on for a long time, and when Bas- 
il’s little bare feet (for this privilege, too, was 
tacitly allowed him) began to get sore, Joe lifted 
him tenderly in his strong arms and carried him 
lovingly on. 

“ You’re a wee body, but you're far cleverer nor 
me. I’m an idiot,” he said, sadly, “They al- 
ways tell me so.” 

“ Poor Joe!” whispered the child, as he stroked 
the sunburned cheek ; “I love you all the same.” 

“Since the day you kissed me,” continued Joe, 
“T haven’t felt quite so dark. Do you think 
maybe loving makes people clear ?” 

“Yes, Joe, I think so. I'll love you welly, 
welly hard, an’ T’ll kiss you awfully often, an’ 
p’rhaps some day you'll be all right.” 

“ Ay, perhaps,” sighed he. “I don’t feel quite 
sure, though. If you had come sooner, it ud 
have been likelier.” 

“ Well, you know, Joe,” said Basil, looking up 
with much seriousness, “I couldn’t have come 
much sooner. I was only a baby till a welly lit- 
tle while ago. I’m big now, but I didn’t used 
to be.” 

At last Joe and his charge found themselves 
near a little thatched cottage, out of one of the 
shapeless chimneys of which came a thin curl of 
blue-gray smoke. They crossed a merry tinkling 
burn, and came, after some minutes, to the front 
of the cottage. The door was open, and a sweet 
humming sound, such as Basil had never before 
heard, came out to them. Basil stepped to the 
door and looked in. By the low peat fire sat an 
old, old woman in a white mutch bound round 
with a broad black ribbon. Her foot was work- 
ing a spinning-wheel, and she drew out the 
threads with her wrinkled yellow hands. Sever- 
al hens strutted about the floor, and, laying their 
heads on one side, looked with curious eyes at 
Basil peeping in at them. A three-footed pot 
was on the fire, and a great clock ticked in a cor- 
ner. The cottage was not very clean, and there 
was a very smoky smell about it. Basil heard 
a cow lowing somewhere not very far off, and the 
wee-wee of a pig in the near neighborhood. He 
was just wondering what he should say to the old 
woman, when she turned round, and seeing him, 
started up from her “creepy” with a ery of sur- 
prise. 

““Wha’s this ?” she exclaimed, hobbling toward 
him. 

Some children would have been frightened at 
her, she was so old and so crumpled up. But why 
should Basil be frightened? No one had ever 
hurt him in his short, happy life, so he feared no 


me. 

“Tt’s Basil, a little gempleman,” answered the 
boy, holding up his face to be kissed. “Joe 
bringed me to see you.” 

“Come in, come in, my dearie. It’s a long 
time sin’ a wean has crossed my threshold. 
Ye’re like a blink o’ the sun to my auld een.” 

~She led him in as she spoke, and seated him 
on a stool beside the fire. 

“Ye maun hae a piece an’ a drink o’ mulk,” 
continued the kind old woman, bustling about to 
get all she wanted. 

Basil was hungry after his long walk, and quite 
willing to accept her hospitality. 

“ But please,” he ventured to say—“ please let 
Joe come in and have some too.” 

So Joe came in, and the three sat down togeth- 
er. But first she took Basil round to the byre to 
see her milk the cow, and then she brought out 
some home-made scones and some beautiful yel- 
low fresh butter. Basil was a little astonished, 
and not altogether pleased, to see her spread the 
butter with her thumb. For a moment he felt 
inclined to refuse the “piece.” But then he 
thought “that might hurt the old woman's feel- 
ings,” and being a true “little gempleman,” he 
took the scone, and found it very good, in spite 
of having been “thumbed,” as this primitive op- 
eration is called. Very happily they talked, and 
Basil told her all about “his papa and mamma 
and everybody.” 

At last Joe began to get restless, and to glance 
out at the sinking sun; and after a little time 
they rose to go. 

“You'll come again, my dearie,” pleaded the 
old woman as she kissed him and put a basket 
of new-laid eggs into his little hand. ‘“ Ye mak 
me young again wi’ yer bricht sunny face. Ye'll 
come again ?” 

And so he did. Often and often Basil with 
his “donkey” travelled up the glen to spend an 
hour or two with the old woman, to brighten her 
lonely life and to warm her old heart with his 
innocence and honest, loving prattle. 

It was strange how much happiness this little 
boy managed to diffuse around him. Every body 
loved him; many of the “daft folk” besides Joe 

w brighter in the sunshine of his smile. The 
old fisherman who lived on the shore watched 
for him every day with longing eyes. Every day 
some present was sent to “the little gempleman” 
from one or another of his many friends about 
the place. Basil was certainly the very happiest 
little boy I ever saw. And no wonder. People 
who are loved are always happy. But then they 
must, like Basil, be true and loving little gentle- 
men and ladies, or they will not be loved. Basil 
had the very greatest belief in loving, and as he 
watched the improvement in Joe his belief in 
it increased a hundredfold, The dull look had 
gone out of the eyes of the poor fellow; they - 
were now lit up, if not with intelligence, at least 
with joy and affection. He never now quarrelled 
with his shadow, or shrank away from human 
beings; the gates of heaven had been opened to 
him, the world was no longer empty; he knew 
what it was to love and to be loved, to have soft 
arms round his neck, a trusting little hand in his, 
clear, unshrinking eyes looking into his without 
fear or repugnance, and he became Auman in the 
warmth of this new experience. 

(ro Br coNTINUED.] 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorrEsPonDeENT. ] 


MONG fashions for the demi-season—a term 

used in Paris to designate the novelties 
which make their appearance in the spring and 
autumn—extremely long corsages are in prepara- 
tion. Moreover, as the fashion of the demi-season 
generally is a trial of the definitive fashion, we 
may conclude that in the winter corsages will be 
worn which will resemble wrappings rather than 
corsages in their dimensions. These fashions of 
the demi-season are the seeds which contain the 
future harvest; but all seeds do not take root 
and grow. As regards long corsages, however, 
I believe that their adoption is almost certain. 
They are made in the shape of jackets, and with 
paniers ; that is to say, the basque on each hip is 
slightly bouffant and puffed. For dinner and 
evening toilettes these corsages, always very long, 
are sometimes open in front to the belt, and com- 
pleted by plastrons covered with several rows of 
white lace. Sometimes, too, the corsage opens 
from top to bottom over a vest composed, like 
the plastron, of rows of gathered lace. This style 
is becoming only to extremely slender women, 
and all who are inclined to embonpoint should 
carefully avoid it. Wrappings are also in prep- 
aration for the demi-season, chiefly mantelets and 
Dolmans (the latter differing in style from the 
old Dolman). There are also some paletots, but 
in small numbers. The preference generally will 
be for long, ample wrappings, which will give the 
wearer the air of being warmly clothed. Plaid 
goods have hitherto been employed specially for 
travelling toilettes, and occasionally for accesso- 
ries, such as vest, plastron, revers, etc. Bands of 
woolen goods in plaid designs will also be used as 
trimmings for wrappings of light cloth designed 
for the demi-season, these bands being embroider- 
edin silk. These wrappings will also be trimmed 
with deep galloons of cloth, likewise trimmed with 
embroidery. 

The great luxury for toilettes of the summer 
and autumn is represented by dresses of lustrous 
white silk, trimmed with a profusion of white lace 
and an innumerable host of bows of very narrow 
ribbon in several colors. Sometimes there is com- 
bined with the white silk, white muslin or white 
silk gauze, but, above all, plain white India mous- 
seline de laine. This latter material will create a 
furor in the winter, being employed in all light 
shades, and chiefly in white for dinner and even- 
ing dresses, and will be adopted principally by 
young girls and very young married ladies. 

It is known that in the city one can not go out 
without a wrap. This rigorous law, however, is 
modified as regards country, sea-side, or travel- 
ling costumes. It is partly with a view to facili- 
tating these modifications that extremely long 
corsages, made chiefly in the shape of a jacket, 
enjoy such great favor. These corsages are, in 
fact, considered as representing wrappings. When 
it is warm, a fichu or scarf of lace or crépe de 
Chine is thrown over the shoulders; and when 
cool, one wraps up in a shawl. The prettiest 
dresses for the demi-season are made of plain 
India cashmere in a medium shade, neither too 
light, as the summer is past, nor too dark, as the 
winter has not yet come. To indicate the ap- 
proach of the season of display, the cashmere is 
trimmed with a beautiful and expensive material 
of striped silk in two colors. I have seen in 
preparation a toilette of mouse gray India cash- 
mere. The back of the corsage, the cuffs, the 
three-storied vest (simulating three vests worn 
one above another), and the bottom of the skirt 
were made of the striped silk, the stripes being 
alternately old gold color and lapis blue. This 
woolen dress was extremely elegant. The dress 
was short, but it must not be supposed that short 
dresses have dethroned and replaced dresses with 
trains. They merely share the kingdom, like 
rulers who reign simultaneously, one in the west 
and the other in the east, in a domain too large 
to remain undivided. Although short dresses 
are worn, princesse dresses and skirts with trains 
are not at all abandoned, but merely reserved for 
dinner and evening toilettes. In the morning, 
before dressing, short costumes only are worn. 
Among these are seen many corsages with stom- 
achers, and shirred. It can not be said that this 
is pretty—nay, it must be confessed that it is 
ugly—but then it offers a little variety, and the 
eye loves change. The type of one of these cos- 
tumes is as follows: Round skirt of plain rose 
batiste, trimmed with a pleated flounce; over- 
skirt longer than the under-skirt, but looped up 
in such fashion as to show the under side, which 
is entirely covered with deep embroidery worked 
with rose-colored and white cotton. Corsage with 
stomacher, cut square in front and in the back, 
extremely long, and confined at the waist by a belt 
eovered with similar embroidery. The stomacher, 
as well as the cuffs and the under edge of the 
corsage, is entirely covered with similar embroid- 
ery. The corsage is pleated in the middle of the 
front and in the middle of the back. Instead of 
batiste in the fall will be employed India cash- 
mere or India mousseline de laine. 

Moreover, it is not difficult, but simply impos- 
sible, to specify the present fashions. All epochs 
are confounded, and all eras are seen side by side. 
The historic costume of the reign of the last four 
or five kings of France fraternizes with the fash- 
ions of the First Republic, of the Directoire, of 
the Consulate, and of the two Empires. The 
course of history is the course of fashions, but to 
understand the latter no attention should be paid 
to the chronological order of dates. The toilettes 
for children only are seen in a very definite style, 
which is at the same time sensible, convenient, 
and pretty. The English dress at present is worn 
by all children, by little girls to the age of eleven 
years, and little boys up to the age of six years. 
The English dress is all in one piece, loose-fitting, 
and the trimming frequently simulates a wrap of 
the same material worn over the dress. Thus 
attired, the little body unconfined moves at ease, 








and develops to the benefit of health. Both in 
the summer and winter children in Paris wear 
the English dress. In summer their coiffure is 
generally composed of a shirred hat of white lin- 
en, which may be taken apart and washed as eas- 
ily as a handkerchief. 

Lingerie seems to be entering on the sensible 
road of a division of power, already inaugurated 
by the fashion which at the same time recognizes 
the short costume and the long dress. Just as 
there are toilettes for the morning and for the 
evening, there will also be lingerie plain and sim- 
ple for short costumes, and rich and ornamental 
for afternoon toilettes. We have returned to 
richly embroidered collars, and it is even an- 
nounced that they will be worn straight around 
the neck without being turned down, just as they 
were worn twenty or thirty years ago. The 
sleeves, tight at the wrist, are always completed 
by flat cuffs worn over the sleeves. Embroider- 
ed handkerchiefs, so long abandoned, have again 
become the fashion, and some are made which 
are admirable in design and execution. For 
morning wear fashion dictates that the collar, cra- 
vat, cuffs, and handkerchief should be trimmed 
with the same embroidery, all white, or sometimes 
mixed with colored cotton. 

EmMe.ine RaYMonp. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. } 

The Lathery Buteiie—The Americans on the Thames. 
—Why History is not easily written. 
[T\HOUGH it shows no very high appreciation 

of my intellect, I am always pleased to get a 
prospectus of the great Homburg lotteries “ guar- 
anteed by government,” and offering me the pos- 
sibilities of a castle on the Rhine and an estate of 
thousands of acres, with feudal rights, in return 
for the investment of one British sovereign. It 
proves that somebody—who, to be sure, lives a 
long way off and does not know me—conceives 
me to be still a very young man and full of san- 
guine illusions. Last week, however, these splen- 
did opportunities had a good deal of the gilt tak- 
en off them by the discovery that a gentleman 
who had won the great prize in the Italian Lot- 
tery at Naples, of no less than two millions of 
francs, had done so in collusion with the lottery- 
keepers. The story is a most dramatic and sen- 
sational one, and describes how the secret of the 
lottery committee was guarded by a letter-key, of 
which the “ parties implicated” contrived to get 
a wax impression ; but you will doubtless receive 
it from other sources. The government paid the 
money, it seems, honestly enough, but was the 
victim of a gigantic swindle. I wonder how 
many times my “ one sovereign English,” instead 
of producing me that princely property in Ger- 
many, has been handed over, “ by arrangement,” 
to an unprincipled native? In England, it is fair 
to say, a similar deception used to be practiced 
in the case of newspapers, the subscribers to 
which were offered a chance of realizing a small 
fortune, and at the same time assisting the cause 
of “good government,” or “civil and religious 
liberty.” The names and addresses of the prize- 
drawers were published, but instead, alas! of 
having really got £500 or so, they received a five- 
pound note to say they have. I remember a poor 
man at Woolwich who lent himself to such an 
arrangement, and afterward bitterly repented of 
it, because all his relatives, who read of his great 
good luck, insisted upon borrowing money of him. 

Money in francs has always a splendid appear- 
ance, and the Shah of Persia’s bill at his Fon- 
tainbleau hotel for one day and night reads like 
a page out of Monte Christo. Flowers were set 
down at 1500 francs ; fruit, consisting of twelve 
peaches and a melon, at 180; twelve fishes, at 
120; and for the use of three carriages he was 
charged 800 francs! Among such figures as 
these, five francs for one cigar (which probably 
made him very sick) seems reasonable. Of 
course his Highness was most outrageously cheat- 
ed, but the innkeeper appears to have forgotten 
to charge for the beds and carpets, which, if he 
and his miscalled “suite” treated as they did 
those at Buckingham Palace, were probably 
ruined, 

The number of starving creatures for whom 
relief is required in China is said to be 3,000,000! 
They are so far away that it is perhaps impossi- 
ble for us to feel that sympathy for their suffer- 
ing which it would otherwise elicit; and yet the 
report of the special High Commissioner is 
enough to wring any heart not made of stone. 
History affords no parallel for such intense and 
wide-spread misery, while all the native authori- 
ties appear to have to offer to assuage it is the 
“assurance of the imperial sympathy.” This, in- 
deed, is giving a stone when men ask for bread. 

You New Yorkers are very literally “going 
ahead” of us Britishers in meteorology, and have 
forecast our weather of late with an exact pre- 
cision that prophecy rarely ventures upon, and 
you have been quite right. In future I shall 
read up your telegrams, and when any fair com- 
panion at the dinner table thinks she is “ doing 
her duty to her neighbor” by talking to me about 
the recent weather, I shall astonish her by telling 
her what it is going to be. People of that kind 
are very slow in discovering one’s “ authorities,” 
and I foresee a social reputation. A man that 
knows when it will be good for picnics and lawn- 
tennis parties, and when not, is likely to get 
some invitations: and if he saves a new bonnet 
from a down-pour, the fair wearer is surely bound 
to reward him. 

Of all the callings on the earth’s surface I be- 
lieve that of the racing man, or turfite, is the most 
infamously unprincipled. An example of this 
took place at Malton last week that would be lu- 
dicrous if it did not disclose an all-round villainy 
that is simply shocking. A jockey sues his em- 

loyer for wages for riding certain races—and 
losing them. Acting according to orders, he gives 





one horse a bucket of water just before it starts ; 
on the nostrils of another he daubs blood, that 
people may think it has just burst an artery; 
from another’s shoes he pulls the nails on the 
very race-course. Three out of five of his races, 
in fact, he acknowledges to have lost or won by 
foul play. The climax of the case, from a hu- 
morous point of view, is that the employer de- 
clines to pay for these services on the ground 
that the jockey was a gentleman rider. 

It is a relief to turn from such eries to the 
doings at Henley Regatta, pretty pe glad to 
see, the American crews have distinguished them- 
selves considerably, and even where they have 
failed to win have shown at least how far defeat 
may be from disgrace. In one particular—name- 
ly, in the pronunciation and translation of the 
Sho-wae-cae-mette Boat Club—the Britishers have 
been completely defeated: both “the Shoes,” as 
they were reduced to calling them, and the Co- 
lumbia College Club, of New York, proved them- 
selves tough customers, though on strange wa- 
ters, and the latter won the Visitors’ Challenge 
Cup. 
There was a splendid race for “ the Diamonds,” 
as the challenge sculls are called, between G. W. 
Lee, Triton Boat Club, New Jersey, and T. C. 
Edwardes-Moss, of Oxford. The former’s style 
differs greatly from our own, and “how he got 
his boat along with his long slow stroke and 
cramped finish” was a marvel to beholders. I 
believe our Western cousins enjoyed the Henley 
meeting—held on one of the most beautiful 
reaches of the Thames—and certainly the pres- 
ence of their gallant crews very greatly increased 
the interest of the regatta for the aborigines. 

A strange example of how difficult it is to 
write history, or rather to get trustworthy mate- 
rials for it, has been lately afforded with respect 
to the cause of the blindness of the late King of 
Hanover. The breath is scarcely out of his Maj- 
esty’s body when two totally different versions of 
the occurrence are made, and yet both by eye- 
witnesses of it. They agree only in the fact that 
the ill-fated young prince (for it was nearly half 
a century ago), in twisting his purse round, struck 
his right eyeball with its gold tassel. One de- 
scribes it with great detail as having happened at 
a cricket match at Windsor, at which the narrator 
was present, and ministered to his Royal High- 
ness; the other says it took place at Kew. “I 
happened to be with the prince when a poor man 
begged of him at the porter’s lodge; he gave him 
a shilling, and afterward twisting his purse round 
struck his (own) right eye. The left had been 
injured some years previously through inflamma- 
tion. . . .In the evening he complained of the right 
eye and went to bed. When his Royal Highness 
awoke the next morning he was completely blind.” 
Both witnesses are persons of good position, and 
stick to their respective stories. 

R. Kemate, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A HOT Pemrg ee wave, starting in Mani- 
toba about July 14, swept down the Missis- 
sippi Valley and thence spread over the East 
like a pestilence, bearing disease and death on 
its train. West of the Rocky Mountains it was 
cool and pleasant, but from Mississippi to Maine 
the whole country suffered, with the exception 
of a few places. As we mentioned last week, 
St. Louis, shut up in a valley where all breezes 
are cut off, suffered most severely. In New 
York, July 18 and 19 were the hottest days, the 
highest record being 94° at the United States 
Signal Bureau, while thermometers in other less 
pas | and less protected locations indicated 97° 
and even 100°. In New York, and the neighbor- 
ing cities of Brooklyn and Jersey City, there 
were about 140 prostrations directly due to the 
extreme heat, and thirty of these were fatal. 
There was much suffering even in well-venti- 
lated buildings, but in close tenements the dis- 
tress was in numerous instances intense. Many 
sought relief upon the waters which surround 
our city, and multitudes fled to the sea-shore 
for at least a few hours of refreshing air. Such 
mitigations are within reach of a vast number 
of our citizens, and therefore the heat is less in- 
tolerable than it is in places where alleviations 
of this kind are not possible. 

The approach of the heat wave having been 
foretold, many timely suggestions were made as 
to the best methods of avoiding the dangers of 
hot weather. As doubtless we shall have other 
“heated terms” during the season, we select at 
random from various sources a few hints, which 
may be of service to our readers on some future 
hot day: Eat sparingly of light, cooling food. 
Drink freely of cooling beverages, such as cold 
tea, coffee, oatmeal water, but ice-water should 
be cautiously used. Dress lightly. Carry a sun 
umbrella. Avoid much exercise. If exposed 
necessarily to the sun, put a wet handkerchief 
on the head inside the hat. Don’t be in a hurry 
aboutanything. Don’t getexcited. Whatever 
happens, take it coolly, and keep your temper. 
Anger will heat the blood more than the sun. 
Take an extra bath. If you can, take a trip to 
the sea-shore, or go into the fresher air of the 
—_ at morning and evening. Sleep all that 
s possible. Don’t worry. Drink slowly. Do 
not go hungry. Avoid heavy dinners. If the 
heat grows oppressive, apply water to the head 
and back of the neck, and hold the wrists under 
the running Croton. If extreme fatigue, dizzi- 
ness, and headache are felt, stop work at once, 
seek a cool place, and apply cloths wet in cold 
water to the head, face, and neck. Pounded ice 
wrapped up is better still. A little aromatic 
spirits of ammonia mixed with water is a good 
stimulant in case of prostration by heat. 





Since Congress Spring, at Saratoga, has be- 
come accessible only by the payment of ten 
cents, its popularity has decreased. Hathorn 
Spring has taken its place in public favor, its 
waters being similar in taste pod effect to those 
of Congress Spring. 


The Summer Home of the Female Guardian 
Society, at bgp will accommodate about 
one hundred children, and has been occupied 
since about the middle of June. The little ones 





are selected from the schools under the eharge 
of the society, and their stay at the Home is 
made to vary in time according to their needs. 





“Tt is all very well, this talking about how the 
thermometer stands in the shade,” remarked a 
sufferer the other day. ‘‘ What I want to know 
= how it stands in the sun ; that is where I have 

0 go.’ 





Turkey does not fancy having the Austrians 
occupy Bosnia, as was decreed by the Berlin 
Congress, and therefore is quietly encouraging 
hostilities toward the in-comers. 





In the English House of Commons, on July 
23, Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, announced the betrothal of the 
Duke of Connaught (Queen Victoria’s third 
son) with Princess Marie Louise of Prussia, 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles. 





Statistics have been given proving conclusive- 
ly that we have been enjoying comparatively 
cool weather recently. For example, at Ade- 
laide last year the shade range of the thermom- 
eter for five successive days varied between 100° 
and 106°. It has been warmer still at Mel- 
bourne, where 111° was recorded several years 
ago, while in the interior of Australia the heat 
was even greater. At one township in New 
South Wales last year the maximum shade tem- 
perature for a week was never below 112°, and 
on one day was as high as 118°, and in Queens- 
land 126° has been recorded. 





“There is,’ remarks an exchange, ‘‘a snow- 
drift in Tuckerman’s Ravine, Mount Washing- 
ton, 30 feet deep, with an arch of 150 feet. The 
heart has been eaten out by the water.’? The 
mere mention of a snow-drift is refreshing. 





A young woman in Brooklyn was fatally burn- 
ed a week or two ago while preparing break- 
fast on one of the recently patented kerosene 
stoves, which are used for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the heat which is generated from a range 
during the hotsummermonths. It isnot known 
exactly how the accident occurred, but it is be- 
lieved to have resulted from a leak which had 
been imperfectly repaired. If these stoves are 
liable to such accidents, they are certainly most 
unsafe, 





An officer of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children recently presented at the 
Essex Street police court the living skeletons 
of three starving children. He had found in the 
upper story of a tenement-house an entire family 
starving to death. The father, lying on the 
floor, was raving, apparently on the verge of 
death; a babe nine weeks old was almost breath- 
less ; and two children, one two and the other 
four years old, were in a stupor. They were 
aroused, and food administered. There was 
neither food, furniture, nor clothing in the room. 
The mother, crazed at the thought of starvation, 
had run away from the place, declaring she 
would kill herself, and had not been heard of 
since. The children, as well as the father, were 
put under proper care. 





The Board of Health of Philadelphia has pub- 
lished for distribution a number of directions 
for the management of infants during hot weath- 
er, these directions having been recommended 
by the Obstetrical Society of that city. They 
are too lengthy for republication in these col- 
umns, but a few suggestions, gleaned from them, 


may be valuable to mothers. Bathe the child. 


all over at least once a day in tepid water or 
tepid water and vinegar. Make the clothing 
light and cool. Put on fresh clothing frequent- 
ly. The child should sleep by itself in a cot 
or cradle, and be put to bed at regular hours. 
Without the advice of a physician never give it 
any spirits, cordials, soothing sirups, or sleep- 
ing drops. In the cool of morning and evening 
send it out for the freshest air attainable. Ex- 
cursions on the river are excellent. Keep the 
house sweet, clean, and cool as possible. fr the 
infant thrives on mother’s milk, no other food 
should be given while the hot weather contin- 
ues. Next to that, goat’s milk is recommended 
as the best, then pure cow’s milk. But in the 
summer especially there is no safe substitute for 
milk, if the child has not cut its front teeth. 
Afterward a little stale bread and milk, beef or 
mutton broth, or finely minced meat may be ju- 
diciously given, although milk should still be 
its principal diet, and not such food as adults 
eat. Every article given to a young child should 
be as fresh as possible. If it takes milk from a 
nursing bottle, the greatest care is needful to 
keep it perfectly clean and sweet, otherwise the 
child will inevitably be made ill. 





The “ Fresh-air Fund”’ of the New York Zven- 
ing Fost is a pleasant example of summer philan- 
thropy. Under the supervision of a warm- 
hearted clergyman, Mr. Willard Parsons, com- 
panies of children, selected from mission schools 
and tenement-homes, are taken into the coun- 
try, and are placed in quiet homes, generally 
farm-houses, for a fortnight’s recreation. No 
work is required of them; they are made to feel 
at home, receive kind care, plenty of plain, good 
food, and are allowed to freely romp in the fresh 
air among the birds and flowers. Their pale 
faces brighten under this treatment, their ail- 
ments vanish, and they learn to love country 
homes and country people. Fifty-four children 
were thus made happy not long ago, and more 
recently forty-eight others were carried to coun- 
try homes. The kind people who receive these 
waifs do so out of genuine Christian charity, for 
no compensation in money is given them; their 
only reward is that which comes from doing 
good. But they become deeply interested in 
their little charges, and often have desired to 
keep them longer, or have asked that they 
should return another year. It is stated that in 
a single town in Delaware County seventy farm- 
ers have taken into their homes in all about one 
hundred and twenty — sickly children, to 
keep them two weeks freely. Of course places 
are secured for these children in advance of 
their going, and they are examined by physicians, 
and personally known to teachers and other re- 
sponsible persons, so that there is no fear of 
contagious diseases or corrupt manners. A 
charity of this kind makes an abiding and whole- 
some impression upon youthful minds and 
hearts. 
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“ MEDITATION.” 
See illustration on double page. 


Turoven the interlacing vines are golden sunbeams 
sifting ; 
Around her, wrapped in happy dreams, the sweet 
coy zephyrs play, 
A thousand faint and perfumed scents upon their 
pinions drifting 
From lilied gardens near her and from meadows 
far away. 


Unheeded on her dainty Jap the open page is lying 
That often wooes her loving eyes to its devices 
quaint, 
Thongh now her wandering thoughts have gone, like 
silver doves a-flying, 
Remote from monkish legend and from medieval 
saint. 


While the dear old missal held her did she list to con- 
vent bells, 
Lifting pure and sacred voices, calling hallowed 
souls to prayer? 
Or did soft Provencal songs, rhythmic in delicious 
swells, 
Float in tender-cadenced music through the palpi- 
tating air? 


Rose before her, grand and stately, castles of a brave 
renown ? 
Did she hear the bugle’s pealing, did she thrill at 
warder’s cry, 
As they hasted, loyal-hearted, lowered th’ antique 
draw-bridge down, 
While the knight, with gay plumes sweepirg, rode 
to meet his lady's eye? 


Nay, of gallant knight and lady were her gentle 
thoughts, in sooth, 
But the knight poured not in battle blood to make 
the roses pale. 
Of the lady fair and gracious only this we know in 
truth: 
She is strong to hide her passion under pride’s 
thrice-armored mail. 


And the flower within her fingers, loosely clasped, 
will never tell 
That she kissed it when he left her, sitting quietly 
apart, 
Bending eyes and ruby lips o'er that missal wrought 
in cell 
By some patient gifted one who had heaven within 
his heart. 


If in toils of gossamer have lissom fancies bound 


er, 
And glide before her days to come a rich and splen- 
did train, 
The while that morning’s tranquil peace folds shim- 
mering around her, 
Such airy musings well befit a maiden’s busy brain. 


- 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
A RASH RESOLVE. 


To the excitement and anger of Edward Dun- 
stan’s feelings in the first freshness of the dis- 
covery of Laura’s falsehood, as he persisted in 
calling it, had succeeded a profound depression, 
with which his good-humored but utterly unsen- 
timental companion found it very hard to deal. 
Any man might be excused for being awkward 
and at a loss under such circumstances, and Sir 
Wilfrid was not likely to feel less so than another. 
To him might have been applied with appropriate- 
ness Longfellow’s lines : 

“A youth, yon and content, 

I wander through the world,” 
with the lucky difference that with his past there 
was no association which, on being evoked, had 
power to darken the face of the day to his eyes, 
and render his life valueless. Not for that reason 
was he at all disposed to make light of the blow 
that had fallen on Dunstan; on the contrary, he 
had sufficient sympathy in his nature to render 
him pitiful to griefs he had never felt, and toler- 
ant of temptations which had not assailed himself; 
but he really did not know what to do with Dun- 
stan, because he felt that the pithy 

“If she be not fair to me, 

What care I how fair she be ?” 

which would—or he thought so—have been a pow- 
erful argument had the case been his own, would 
not have the slightest effect upon his friend. 

Dunstan questioned Esdaile with reiteration, 
under which Esdaile’s patience never once broke 
down, concerning his knowledge of the matter, 
and his excitement and suffering were keenly dis- 
tressing to his friend, who imputed much of his 
want of self-command to the weakness of his 
nerves, resulting from recent illness. Dunstan 
had been so different when he had been badly hit 
that other time; he had taken the tremendous 
“facer” which Admiral Drummond’s will had 
dealt him with such pluck and coolness, that it 
was plain he had been terribly mauled by the 
fever or he would never have given in like this. 
Thus thought Esdaile, with genuine but puzzled 
commiseration, as he strove to calm the excited 
and miserable young man, who walked up and 
down the room, asking rapid questions, hardly 
waiting for the replies, and rebelling with every 
fibre of his nature against the cynical cruelty of 
his fate. 

“ How it happened that I did not guess whom 
you were talking of, when you told me the story, 
I can not imagine,” said Esdaile, after Dunstan 
had impatiently, almost suspiciously, expressed 
his surprise that the truth had so long remained 
concealed ; “ for I saw a good deal of the Chum- 
leighs, and just about that time too, I fancy; but 
the truth never occurred to me. I’m sure I might 
have guessed that Lady Rosa would be the very 
woman to make you understand that any ad- 
vances to her daughter, under the circumstances, 
would be useless, but somehow I never thought 
of her; and Miss Chumleigh—I must say it, my 





dear fellow—always seemed to me to be as per- 
fectly fancy-free a young lady as one could see 
any where.” 

“T suppose she was just like the rest of them,” 
said Dunstan, pausing for a moment in his trou- 
bled walk, “and yet—no, no; she must have been 
frightened into this.” 

“T don’t know about frightened,” said Esdaile, 
with a clear recollection of what Julia Carmichael 
had written to John Sandilands: “ persuaded, per- 
haps. It looked like that.” 

“ What looked like that ?” 

“ Well, Miss Carmichael’s account of the busi- 
ness. What a strange thing that Sandilands 
should never have mentioned it before you, and 
should have told me, whom he had no reason to 
suppose interested in it! Stop, though! I re- 
member now. I saw the announcement of the 
marriage in one of the papers which were sent to 
me—it must have been the Morning Post, I sup- 
pose—and I said something tohim, That led to 
our talking it over. You might as well have 
been in the room as not.” 

“Only I was not,” said Dunstan, bitterly. 
“Only I was to remain a little longer in my fools’ 
paradise; only the good fortune I was exulting 
in—for her sake, God knows, ten thousand times 
more than for any other reason—was to be made 
a bitter disappointment by this deceitful hope. 
If I had known what Sandilands told you, I would 
never have come back to England. If I had 
even looked at the papers! But my mind was so 
full of what had happened, I looked at nothing, I 
thought of nothing, but the future that was never 
to be.” 

“You could not have avoided coming back to 
England, my dear Dunstan,” said Esdaile, gravely ; 
“and though it’s very hard to be hit like this, just 
as you have got back, you must not let it floor 
you, you know. After all”—he hesitated a lit- 
tle, feeling that his purposed line of consolation, 
or at least suggestion, was just a little dangerous 
—‘‘she could not have been very much in ear- 
nest or she would not have been, let us say, per- 
suadable; and isn’t it rather a one-sided kind of 
business to marry a girl who might possibly 
change her mind? Don’t get savage; you know 
I don’t mean to find fault with her: girls are so 
bullied in all sorts of ways, especially girls with 
mothers like Lady Rosa ; but you might think a 
little of that.” 

“Yes, I might—I might think outright what 
you are trying gently to insinuate to me, that I 
am better off without a wife who could be per- 
suaded into giving me up because I had been 
done out of a fortune, and would presumably have 
married me if the fortune hadn’t come just a lit- 
tle too late. That is what you mean, isn’t it ?” 

“ Something like it, certainly,” said Esdaile, 
who was much relieved by Dunstan’s quick ap- 
prehension, hoping that the truth might come 
home to him in this way. 

“Not only like, but the thing itself. And I 
dare say you are right ; of course you must be: in- 
deed, there is only common-sense in that—a one- 
sided bargain, as you say; but still, Esdaile, it 
does not make it any more bearable to think of 
that. If she had waited for me, and we had been 
married, I should never have known that there 
was any possibility in her of changeableness.” 

The simplicity of this remark had in it some- 
thing very pathetic to Sir Wilfrid Esdaile’s mind. 
He understood from it that Dunstan would be 
hard to cure of the wound so suddenly inflicted 
when hope was at its highest. And he also felt 
that he had nothing left to say. 

“ Who is this Mr. Thornton ?” Dunstan asked. 
“Tnever met him, never saw him, that I know of.” 

Esdaile told him all he knew about Robert 
Thornton. It was not much, of his personal 
knowledge. Thornton was a good sort of fellow, 
he believed—not of their “ world” or “ set” at all, 
and not, Esdaile should have thought, in the least 
likely to cut out Dunstan with a girl if she had 
had fair play. Very rich, indeed, he believed, all 
ready money, and no incumbrances, and, in fact, 
a great catch for Lady Rosa. As for the old 
colonel, he probably had nothing at all to do with 
it; it was generally understood that the old col- 
onel had not much to do with any thing. 

“No,” said Dunstan; “if we had only had the 
colonel to square, it would have come right 
enough. He would not have wanted to get rid 
of his daughter just when she was most beauti- 
ful and charming, and the best ornament of his 
home, as these manceuvring mothers do; but he 
had nota voice in any thing, and—she—would nev- 
er have expected him to assert himself and bring 
her ladyship down on him. As a matter of fact, 
we never took the colonel into t one way 
or the other. I should not be surprised if he had 
never heard any thing at all about me. At all 
events, he has heard only just what Lady Rosa 
chose to tell him.” 

“There isn’t much in discussing it, is 
there ?” said Esdaile. “It is one of those things 
that it is quite as well not to investigate. I dare 
say you would find it a case of mixed motives, 
after all,and no one quite so entirely to blame 
as might be supposed at first sight.” 

“Not investigate it?” exclaimed Dunstan, an- 
grily. “Whatdo you mean? What do you take 
me for? Do you imagine for a moment I mean to 
take it so coolly as all that? Have you forgot- 
ten that this means the utter ruin of me? that 
the good of all that has happened is taken com- 
pletely out of it, and every thing is far worse with 
me than before ?” 

“T can’t answer all those questions at once, 
my dear fellow,” said Esdaile; “but I really do 
not forget any thing you told me, and I do not 
underrate the effect of this disappointment on 
you. I merelym an that it is one of those cases 
in which there is absolutely nothing to be done 
and nothing to be known. You have got to grin 
and bear it.” 

“There’s nothing to be done, I grant you,” 
said Dunstan, more calmly, his momentary irrita- 
tion giving way before the kindly sincerity of Es- 








daile’s words and manner ; “ but that there’s noth- 
ing to be known,I don’t. I am not going to take 
this quietly, without at least knowing how it has 
befallen me; I will not be treated thus without 
at least insisting on an explanation.” 

“From whom? Do you suppose Lady Rosa 
Chumleigh wou!d give you an explanation of her 
actions with respect to her daughter, if in reality 
it is she who has either coerced or persuaded her 
into this marriage ?” 

“T don’t mean to ask her. Lady Rosa Chum- 
leigh may say that she owes me no explanation, 
and have the letter of the law on her side: she 
and I were fair foes. Not so her daughter, and 
she can not refuse to tell me how it is that I have 
been deceived and cheated.” 

Esdaile heard these angry words with consider- 
able uneasiness. He had a notion, though he was 
little given to analysis, that Dunstan’s was a rather 
weak character, and now he was about to receive 
practical proof that persons of weak character are 
not therefore by any means easily managed. 

“Those are very strong words,” he said; “are 
you quite sure they are justifiable? You did not 
make it plain to me that the girl you spoke of— 
Miss Chumleigh, as I now know her to have been 
—had engaged herself to you.” 

“ Nor had she, if by an en, it you mean a 
solemn promise, formally ratified, under penalties ; 
but she knew I loved her, and she led me to be- 
lieve that she loved me, and if Admiral Drum- 
mond’s will had not been what it was, she would 
have accepted me. If she did not make me a 
formal promise, when all had to be given up, that 
she would wait for me until better times, at least 
she made an implied promise; she knew in her 
heart that I went away trusting in that promise, 
and believing that she placed the same trust in 
me; and at least I will know whether this has 
been her own doing or another’s. If she has 
been bullied into marrying this man, or if she has 
done it of her own free-will, having preferred him 
to me, at least I am entitled to know which of the 
two explanations is the true one, and I am deter- 
mined to know.” 

“ And then?” asked Esdaile, quietly. “What 
difference could it make to you? Would you be 
any the less parted? Would she be any the less 
lost to you ?” 

“No, certainly not. But can not you under- 
stand, Esdaile, that there would at least be the 
satisfaction of knowing; that I should not be 
perpetually tormenting myself with questions and 
doubts; that I should have a better chance of 
getting over it, if she said to me plainly, ‘I made 
a mistake and found it out; I preferred the other 
man ?’” 

(“It’s devoutly to be hoped she may have the 
sense to say just that, then, if he gets the chance 
of asking her, whether it’s true or not,” thought 
Esdaile. 

“Tf 1 knew that she had merely been bullied 
into throwing me over, I don’t know what I 
should do, I must pity her so much. I always 
did pity her: the life of a girl, with all the re- 
strictions she must live under with a mercenary 
tyrant like that woman, must strike any man as 
being an awful thing.” 

“Certainly,” assented Esdaile, heartily, “even 
if he does not happen to care about the girl her- 
self; but it must be the deuce and all if he does.” 

“Of course she must have been very cowardly, 
very weak, if it was so; but 1 suppose no man 
ever cared the less for a woman because she was 
capable of cowardice and weakness.” 

Esdaile shook his head; but this silent sign 
of dissent. passed unnoticed by Dunstan, who 
went on, rather as if he were talking to himself 
than addressing his companion : 

“ And if this were so—if indeed she has been 
driven to this—how dextrously cruel fate has 
been to us both! for it must have been just 
about the time that Mrs. Drummond died. If 
she had but been true to me for a little, a very 
little longer! Mr. Thornton is, I suppose, much 
richer than I am—how strange the words sound 
in my own ears !—but, as between the two of us, 
she might have found cou enough to stand 
out for the man she certainly would have mar- 
ried not so long ago. That would not have been 
too much to expect from her. However, this is 
all idle; nothing remains for me but to find out 
the truth.” 

“T wish I could persuade you,” said Esdaile, 
earnestly, “that that is as idle as the rest; that 
the only wisdom in this matter is to do nothing, 
say nothing, and think as little as possible. 
What is it you think of doing?” 

“T intend to see—her—and learn the truth 
from her.” 

“You can’t do it, Dunstan,” said Esdaile, ris- 
ing, approaching Dunstan, and taking him by the 
arm; “you can not do sucha thing. Just think 
what might come of it. For one thing, you might 
get her into a dreadful row with her husband.” 

Dunstan winced at the word. 

“That’s not likely; the odds are he knows 
nothing about me, has never heard myname. I 
had disappeared from the scene long before he 
came on, remember: they are not likely to have 
talked of me to the favored eligible. Why should 
it make any disturbance between them that a 

tleman of her acquaintance newly returned 
rom India requests to be permitted to call on 
Mrs. Thornton ?” 

“Why should it? Well, Dunstan, I should 
have thought you could answer that question 
better than I. You know as much of the world 
as I know, and a great deal more of women and 
their ways. Who can ever tell what may or may 
not make a row between a man and his wife, espe- 
cially if one knows nothing at all about the man? 
He may have a devil of a temper, in the first 
place, and then, you know, in this instance there’s 
the quite certain fact, whatever else there is, that 
she was in love with you, and that she either has 
or has not said any thing to her husband about 
it; now if she has not, you will put her into a 
false and painful position ; and if she has—I need 





not dwell upon the unpleasantness to all con- 
cerned.” 

“And how do you think it could be pleasant to 
all concerned ?” 

“T don’t think any thing of the sort; but aft- 
er all, in a matter like this, one can only do the 
best in one’s power, and that by looking very 
carefully at it all round. If you do that, Dunstan, 
I think you will agree with me in the end that 
both for her sake and your own you had better 
not meet Mrs. Thornton.” 

Dunstan made him an evasive answer, and Es- 
daile perceived that he had not convinced him, 
and that, notwithstanding ‘all his own good-tem- 
pered patience with his friend, a disagreement , 
between them might probably arise from any fur- 
ther discussion of the subject. Making a private 
resolution that he would get Dunstan off to Lon- 
don as early as possible on the following day, he 
occupied himself in writing letters, and left Dun- 
stan to his meditations until it was time for the 
friends to separate for the night. Then he made 
a final allusion to the subject of their discussion. 

“Don’t think,” he said, “I don’t thoroughly 
feel for you because I have the coolness of a 
looker-on. I don’t expect you to have that, but 
you will be ever so glad hereafter if you get the 
better of yourself now.” 

But Dunstan said only, “ Good-night, Esdaile ;” 
and as his friend went up to his room he turned 
out of the hotel door, and walked away in the 
direction of the water. 

His heart was full of bitterness and anger, 
which even extended beyond the cause of his 
desperate disappointment, to his not only guilt- 
less but zealous friend. It was all very well for 
Esdaile to talk with such sound sense and cool 
philosophy; any one could do that. What did 
he know about it? He had never had a serious 
trouble in all his life; and though he was a very 
good fellow—the best of fellows—he was not an 
exception to the rule that men find other men’s 
misfortunes easy to bear. Edward Dunstan, 
walking quickly under the serene night sky, with 
the sound of the sea in his ears, and the long low 
lines of the coast lights flickering before his eyes, 
heard nothing, on that night which he was never 
to forget, but the rage stirring in his own heart 
against his fate, and saw nothing but the vision 
that he had cherished for so long mocking him 
with its disillusion. A few hours ago how hap- 
py he had been, how bright the world had seem- 
ed to him, life how full of savor! He had said 
to himself many times since his good fortune 
had come to him that it was well for him that 
he had been so unhappy, that disappointment 
had come to him in the first instance, for thus 
he had learned to appreciate the exquisite pleas- 
ure of contrast, to enjoy to the full that satis- 
faction which those on whom destiny has never 
frowned can not derive from her smile. And 
now! There was a bitter derision in that smile, 
and Dunstan felt, quite honestly, though perhaps 
only passingly, that if he had heard of Laura 
Chumleigh’s marriage while he was still a poor 
man, serving with his regiment in India, he would 
have borne the blow infinitely better. It was the 
irony of it that hurt him so terribly now. And 
then, as memory has such power to torment, it 
tormented him with the keenest remembrance of 
every look and word of her who was lost to him, 
of every hour he had passed in her society, of the 
wordless promises, the airy nothings, on which he 
had built so fair an edifice of hope. She had 
loved him—he swore to himself that she had loved 
him—and at least she had intended to be true to 
him. It was not all coquetry, it was not all the 
horrid, contemptible falsehood that merely played 
with him, and then availed itself of his absence 
to achieve the purpose of mercenary ambition. 
No, Laura had been, as he said to Esdaile, weak 
and cowardly. She should avow it to him; she 
should tell him the truth; that, at least, she owed 
him. He did not confess to himself, while he 
dwelt in his thoughts on the confession to which 
he was determined, if possible, to force her, how 
large a part in this resolution his longing to see 
her again had; he pretended to himself that he 
could lose love in indignation, bury it utterly out 
of his sight in the anger and the condemnation 
that he heaped upon her even when he excused 
her from the blame of complete falsehood ; but 
it was not lost, it was not buried, it was with him, 
living and strong, and it closed his ears to Es- 
daile’s reasoning, and supplied him with the fal- 
lacious motives by which he justified his obstinacy 
to himself. 

He had taken no heed of time during his walk, 
and, stopping at last to look at his watch by the 
light of a cresset which marked some-mending 
operations on the road, found that it was late. 
He retraced his steps to the hotel, without having 
decided upon how he should frame the message 
which was to procure him an interview with Mrs. 
Thornton, and on entering the hall he encounter- 
ed two persons within a few steps of the door. 
One of them was a man of a little over thirty 
years of age, of gentlemanly appearance, but with 
nothing distinguished or remarkable about him, 
except, indeed, the full and musical tone of his 
voice ag he addressed his companion—a smart, 
nautical-looking young man, who held an unmis- 
takably sea-going cap in his hand, though his 
light overcoat concealed his attire. 

“Ten o’clock, sharp, then,” the elder gentle- 
man was saying as Dunstan came in at the door. 
“You will pick me up here.” 

“ Allright, Sir. Mrs. Thornton coming aboard ?” 

“Not to-morrow. She can not be ready so 
soon.” 

Dunstan passed them hastily, and went into 
the room in which he and Esdaile had dined, 
leaving the door open. Presently Mr. Thornton 


passed the open door, and after pausing a mo- 
ment to look at the barometer on the opposite 
wall, he walked slowly up stairs. 

So that was the man Dunstan had caught a 
limpse of as he stood by the carriage; that was 
an Chumleigh’s husband, Dunstan was in- 
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capable of the vulgar spite which might have 
induced a meaner man to sneer at a successful 
rival, and discover that he was elderly and ill- 
favored. He hated the man, no doubt, or at 
least he honestly believed that he hated him, 
but he could not say to himself that there was 
any thing contemptible in the aspect of the 
“rich nobody” who had won the prize upon 
which Dunstan’s own heart had been so vainly 
set. He even found himself wondering vaguely 
whether Thornton was a good sort of fellow, and 
thinking that if he were not, he certainly must 
belie his looks. 

When Esdaile and Dunstan met on the follow- 
ing morning at breakfast, Dunstan was the first 
to refer to their conversation of the previous 
night, and he did so without any embarrassment. 

“Tam of the same mind,” he said, “ and I have 
ascertained that I shall be able to have my re- 
quest for an interview conveyed to her without 
any risk of bringing about any thing unpleasant, 
for Mr. Thornton is going out somewhere, to some 
ship or yacht.” 

“His own, no doubt—he has a very fine boat, 
the Firefly, here, in Southampton Water.” 

“Ah, the Firefly! That was Miss Chum- 
leigh’s pet name; the colonel always called her 
by it. Never mind.” He tried to speak lightly, 
but he winced again. “Mr. Thornton is going 
aboard with a man who was here last night—his 
skipper, very likely—at ten o'clock. I heard him 
make the appointment, and say that she would 
not be ready to go with him. We shall-see him 
start, from the window here, and shortly after- 
ward I will send up my card and ask her to 
see me.” 

Esdaile did not like it, and his looks said so 
very plainly, but he could do nothing. He se- 
cretly hoped that Mrs. Thornton would have good 
sense and discretion enough to decline to see 
Dunstan ; but remembering his friend’s admission 
that she was cowardly and weak, he thought it 
was hardly likely. 

“T suppose you don’t see any harm in that 
course of proceeding?” Dunstan added, in a 
slightly aggressive tone. 

“No harm, precisely; but it might be awk- 
ward if you gave it the look of watching Thorn- 
ton out of the way. However, she will know best 
the sort of man she has to deal with, and will 
keep as clear of a scrape as she can under the 
circumstances.” 

At ten o’clock precisely Mr. Thornton was 
standing in the hall, again examining the barom- 
eter, and in a minute or two he was joined by his 
companion of the previous evening. Immediate- 
ly afterward they left the hotel. 

“ Now,” said Dunstan, and he drew a card from 
his pocket-book. 

“Stay a minute,” said Esdaile. “You must 
really let me do a little bit of acting here. We 
must account for knowing that Mrs. Thornton is 
in the house.” 

He rang the bell, and put a question to the 
waiter : 

“That gentleman just gone out is Mr. Thorn- 
ton, the owner of the Firefly, is he not?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Ts Mrs. Thornton here with him, or is she on 
board the yacht ?” 

“Mrs. Thornton is here, Sir.” 

“You're in luck,” turning to Dunstan. “ You 
really have stumbled on your friends. I thought 
you could not be mistaken.—Do you happen to 
know when Mr. Thornton will be in?” 

“Not till late, Sir. Going for a sail, Sir.” 

“That’s unlucky”—again turning to Dunstan 
—‘as we must be off to-day. You had better 
ask when Mrs. Thornton can see you.” 

Dunstan wrote a line on his card, which he 
handed to the waiter, directing him to send it at 
once to Mrs. Thornton. The man left the room, 
and during his absence, which lasted fully ten 
minutes, Esdaile and Dunstan did not exchange a 
word, 

The man returned at length with a verbal mes- 
sage. Mrs. Thornton’s maid had told him to say 
that her mistress could see the gentleman from 
India in half an hour. 

[ro Bk CONTINUED.) 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXXI.—{ Continued.) 
AT SLEPERTON FAIR. 


Mrxtveé with the crowd freely as though one of 
them, after his usual manner, Mr. Garland was 
arrested before the circus by the sight of that 
child dancing for the coarse enjoyment of those 
assembled, and it was such a sad and at the same 
time such a beautiful spectacle that he was ab- 
sorbed by it and lost in thought. Gradually it 
dawned upon him—that resemblance to Lena of 
the dainty face upon the canvas. He had not 
heard all the story known to us, but he was sure 
the child before him was the original of the 
painting, and he made up his mind to see and 
question her. It would be a task of difficulty, 
no doubt, but Westley Garland was wise in his 
generation and resorted to diplomacy. After the 
crowd had scattered, and many from far-off ham- 
lets had set out homeward in companies along 
the dark road, enlivening the way with roistering 
song; after the lights in the tented building 
were extinguished—save where grooms with lan- 
terns attended to the provender of the animals; 
after the members of the company were gone to 
their respective lodgings and taverns, and Jimmy 
Ringdom, Esq., with Mrs. Ringdom—greatly fa- 
tigued by the exertion consequent upon money- 
taking at the pigeon-hole pay-box on the stage— 
and the co-proprietor, Billy Tanner, Esq., with 
Mrs. Tanner—much wearied and very thirsty 
after energetic trick acts with the highly trained 
steed Pegasus—had resorted to the Lindon Arms ; 
after the flaring oil-lamps and torches scattered 











throughout the fair were all darkened, save only 
a glimmer here and there where some of the dusk- 
skinned stowed away the remainder such as gin- 
gerbread, jewelry, nuts, toys, ornaments, china 
and glass, cheap prints, fruit, and other things, 
while a thick haze hovered above the place and 
unwholesome scents struggled with the sweet air; 
then the Minister moved silently among the stalls, 
and threaded his way around the booths, passed 
behind the shows, and skirted the big tent of 
horsemanship, arriving at the point of his desti- 
nation, which was the famous Maneater’s, just as 
the brawny helper was hanging tarpaulin over 
the gilt and glass splendor portaling the en- 
trance. Just within, the formidable but not un- 
kindly looking mistress was counting her re- 
ceipts. The stranger waited until she had finished, 
not to put her out in her calculation, neither did 
she desist because he was there waiting; but 
when all was balanced and tied with string in 
little canvas bags, she said brusquely, without 
looking up, “ Well, my man, what do you want ?” 
To which the man, with civil respect, replied, 
“Small coin in exchange for sovereigns or notes ;” 
and the mother of lions and leopards was glad. 
It was one of the difficulties she labored under, 
converting small change into large in rural dis- 
tricts, it being impossible for the one hostelry of 
importance to accommodate all the public enter- 
tainers, and the nearest town often being too far 
off to admit of a purpose journey. Thus the 
mother of lions and leopards was glad, and the 
transaction was conducted to their mutual satis- 
faction. Then the obliging stranger requested 
permission to see a few of the animals on the 
quiet, and Mrs. Maneater, who was pardonably 
proud of the condition of her menagerie, herself 
conducted him down the steps into the inclosed 
well-trodden area, with its barred walls and the 
curious odor inseparable from a collection of wild 
beasts. The mistress held a stable lantern aloft 
with a muscular arm and a clinched fist that 
would have laid any of those crouching, fiercely 
peering ones low at her feet were there any ne- 
cessity; but, as a rule, they gave little trouble, 
she said, and, with exception of that occasion 
when the bold Maneater was partaken of, had 
caused no sorrow. It was.a weird scene by that 
one light, showing the Minister the shadowy in- 
mates of the caravans; a ludicrous scene at 
times, as, for instance, when standing before the 
lions she explained, “ There used to be a Dan’el, 
but I can’t abide trickery, an’ it made it too like 
the wax-work affair! I’s allus dealt fair with 
the public, and they’s dealt fair with me. I nev- 
er labelled porkepine as armadilley, nor painted 
giraffs and helefants on the outside when the 
show wouldn’t hold ’em; and I never had a bad 
sixpence offered me since travelling—many a 
thin un but never a bad un—and that I calls 
dealing fair wi’ one another.” 

“ Most certainly, Mrs. Maneater,” said the Min- 
ister, with cordial approval. Then, “ By-the-way, 
what becomes of the female portion of the circus 
people after business ?” She looked up with quick 
suspicion ; such is aroused by a slight remark, 
where, as in this instance, the daily life is a run- 
ning tilt with insult, the nightly experience one 
incessant scene of vice. The Minister immedi- 
ately unbuttoned his coat, and the badge of his 
calling, the square-cut vest and white neck-cloth, 
re-assured the woman. 

“T feel I can deal honestly with you, Mrs. 
Maneater, because you are an honest woman. I 
have an interest in a young girl, the youngest 
there.” 

“So have I. Allus have done,” said the wom- 
an, with refreshing renewed candor. The voice of 
this man talking with her, so sadly tender, his kind 
face so lined with trouble, were inviting to con- 
fidence, and she even added, “ I’ve allus thought 
her out o’ place there, not but what they’re nice 
people enough, but somehow she seems different 
to the usual girls.” The remark was the more 
strange, since it is an uncommon thing for one of 
these travelling exhibitors to volunteer any opin- 
ion upon their neighbors. “I’ve watched her for 
long,” continued Mrs. Maneater, “and a’most with 
affection, though I say it ; an’ when, some weeks 
ago, she ran away from ’em, I felt a kinder glad of 
it, for many’s the time she’s said to me she wished 
she could run away, or else lay down an’ die! 
Now to a young gal feeling that ways it’s a hard 
life, it is! But I’ve shown her what little kind- 
ness I could, and allus will when it happens we 
are pitched one agen another.” 

“And very good of you, ma’am; you will re- 
ceive your reward for every kind word and deed. 
I half suspected it; that’s why I came to you to- 
night.” 

The woman courtesied. She was of rough man- 
ners, but her deference and gratitude for his con- 
fidence were in themselves graceful. “I thanks 
you, Sir, for your good opinion. I’ve allus done 
my duty by all, and never showed a bird or a 
beast till paid for. Mr. Cross, o’ Liverpool, knows 
us and will tell you we’re honest folk.” 

“Tm sure of it. Where can I see and speak 
with the girl now?” 

“Here; I'll bring her to you. She trusts me, 
and knows I wouldn’t lead her wrong.” 

“ Poor child, to need such caution!” The wom- 
an shrugged her shoulders and went up the steps 
with heavy tread, leaving the lantern on the top- 
most, its dim light making the place look ghast- 
ly. The growling of the animals and measured 
pacing of those disturbed lent additional gloom ; 
low down between the bars fierce eyes glared 
upon the intruder; without were the signs of un- 
rest indicative of a camp of wanderers. The 
friendly woman returned shortly in company with 
the girl. Mr. Garland took the little hand so 
kindly, and asked her, 

“TI think you are the young lady my friend 
Lord Ellerby entertained in company with an- 
other ?” 

“ Yes, Sir,” trembling with joy ; “I was search- 
ing for her when I was seen and brought back to 
the circus from which I had escaped.” 





“T supposed so. Very well; now you want me 
to help you ?” 

In reply the child asked, “Do you know to 
whom the Manor-house here belonged ?” 

“To Lord Lindon.” 

“Yes; I am his daughter,” she said, quietly, 
and with dignity. “Such is my birth, it is quite 
true ; and fatherless, motherless, I have been, and 
am, the common drudge of a common circus.” 

“This is very sad. Thank God, it is in my 
power to alter it! Fear not, your troubles are well- 
nigh over; keep your own counsel, and hope on a 
little longer. I know well how you have suffered ; 
take comfort in my assurance that your suffering 
is almost at an end. I must see these people you 
are with. I doubt not there will be some diffi- 
culty in persuading or compelling them to cancel 
the agreement binding you to them; but do not 
fear, it shall be done, and you will be restored to 
your mother.” 

“To my mother!” repeated the child, with rapt 
and awe-struck interest and eagerness. 

“To your mother; but have patience. I am 
obliged to take a journey to the north to-morrow 
to keep an important engagement made with one 
of whom you will know more; but I shall not lose 
sight of your interests, and speedily return.” 

She fell upon her knees before him, and, clasp- 
ing his hand, kissed it repeatedly, while the grate- 
ful tears fell quickly. 





CHAPTER LXXXII. 
QUALIFYING FOR THE BAR. 


Between Trinity and Michaelmas terms Will- 
iam Arden had certainly enjoyed an easy time of 
it, in a pleasant saunter here and there, and yacht- 
ing off the coast, during which delightful occupa- 
tion befell that romantic adventure which gained 
him access to the Boarded House ; and from that 
time he experienced a change in his lazy quest of 
pleasure, and more profitable seasons of study, 
to which he returned bearing with him an ex- 
ceedingly tender recollection of one dainty little 
face, which somehow he always thought of in con- 
nection with fallen fruit upon the grass. The 
twenty-four November days of the term were de- 
voted to assiduous study ; there seemed something 
more in the world than there had been, and Willie 
bestowed perhaps more serious thought than ever 
before upon the future. The term closed, and 
Willie visited relatives in town, returning home in 
December, when Yorkshire, to say the least of it, 
presents a forcible contrast to London. There 
were five good weeks before the commencement 
of Hilary, and all Willie could think of was liv- 
ing those five weeks through with the hope of see- 
ing his fair querist, whose thirst for knowledge, or 
rather enlightenment, had so posed this gentleman 
qualifying for the bar. 

Naturally his first question, upon sitting quietly 
down to talk the news over, was of his father’s 
friend and daughter. He was concerned to see 
the old pastor look troubled at the inquiry, and 

essed instantly that something was amiss ; and 

r. Arden told his son of Lena’s going away—to 
Willie’s intense disgust and annoyance—and of 
Mr. St. Aubyn’s poignant distress of mind in con- 
sequence ; also of the girl’s return, of St. Aubyn’s 
refusal to receive her, and of her going away with 
a Mrs. Vincent, who had been staying at the House. 
And Master Willie was surprised, as well he might 
be, and condemned St. Aubyn’s harshness, as he 
called it, in no measured terms. 

“ This will be a sudden change for Lena. I hope 
the lady she is with will prove a really kind friend.” 

“St. Aubyn speaks highly of her.” 

“He spoke highly of the other woman, yet 
would have been better without her valuable serv- 
ices.” 

“T never liked her.” 

“Nor I; she led me a pretty chase, or would 
have done. Where does this Mrs. Vincent live ?” 

“ At Sleperton, near Seaborough.” 

“You have a picture of the Manor. I havea 
very good mind to take a trip to Sleperton and 
try te see her; she may be unhappy, possibly feel 
glad to see me.” The old pastor secretly favored 
the scheme, thinking it might in some circuitous 
manner bring about a reconciliation; but aware 
of St. Aubyn’s dislike to intrusion of any sort in 
his private affairs, he forbore to countenance it 
by assent or advice. 

Willie Arden walked down to the village, to a 
gray stone cottage, where his face was welcome 
as the sunshine, where an honest fisherman and 
his good wife, provided for by and admitted to 
the close friendship of this grateful scholar, were 
longing for the coming of their generous helper. 
The children saw him first, coming down the vil- 
lage street, and ran in to mother with glad speed 
with the tidings that Mr. Willie was in sight. 
And he entered with his cheeriest word, and the 
laughter never altogether absent in his gravest 
moods, enlivening them instantly, as such a vis- 
itor will, shaking hands warmly, and sitting down 
with that happy freedom which was one of the 
qualities endearing him to them and others. 

“Well, old friend, how fares it with you?” 

“Comfortably, Mr. William, thanks to you, Sir. 
Without your help we'd found it hard, I reckon, 
getting through the winter.” 

“We were both of us near to seeing no winter 
at all, Brown ; but I hope you have looked to the 
new yacht ?” 

“She’s in good trim, Mr. William, and will be 
ready for your summer cruise, Sir.” 

“ A handsomer craft than the last ; but I liked 
the old one best, Brown.” 

“ So did I, Sir; never shall get used to this one 
so pleasantly.” 

“We shall see. I’ve set my mind upon a Med- 
iterranean trip this summer, and you shall ac- 
company me.” 

“T thank ye, Sir,” and the old fisherman, touch- 
ed his forehead respectfully, while his face bright- 
ened with the anticipation. 

From there Willie Arden walked on to another 





of his father’s people, who loved both father and 
son with the strong affection of these northern 
natures ; to the fisher-folk, and the tillers of the 
soil, and the workers upon the old brown coal 
called jet. And these constituted the larger por- 
tion of the little flock. Often in boyhood had 
Willie stood watching the rapidly revolving buf- 
fers polishing the pieces from which the scar on 
the surface had been first removed, level cut 
pieces, polished by lamp-black upon those soft 
leather buffers, watching the process with the in- 
terest of boyhood, which stands absorbed before 
every thing significant of activity, from the black- 
smith’s forge to the shuttle. He went among 
these humble affectionate folk, as was his cus- 
tom when at home, and then, having made the 
round, giving a look in. at most, he returned to 
dinner, with this piece of intimation tendered with 
dutiful respect: “If you don’t mind, father, I 
purpose, as I said, running down to Sleperton. 
It’s a long way, but I shall enjoy the ride.” 

“As you please, my boy. I am sure you will 
act for the best.” 

With what a happy smile he inclined his head ! 
Perfect confidence, love, honor, and respect ren- 
dered the mutual love of these two a type of the 
beautiful sentiment it should be. 

And next day Willie Arden journeyed to Sleper- 
ton, with which locality he would have been 
lightly impressed, had it not been for the fact of 
the annual fair, just at that time being celebrated, 
having presented a scene of excitement and busi- 
ness which pleased him as fully as it would have 
done a great boy home from school. As, how- 
ever, there was attraction greater even than the 
fair in close proximity to that pretty Green, he 
could only make for the Cottage; and he stood 
before it, upon the edge of the grass with the 
roadway between, and behind him the straggling 
booths, with the great tent of a circus in the 
centre. He stood looking at the picturesque 
dwelling, just such a bower as he would have 
liked to spend the greater part of his days in with 
—with—her. 

Then, glancing at the window, where she usual- 
ly sat, he saw her, lovely as ever, a degree more 
thoughtful-looking, but none the worse for that. 
She did not at first see him; he stood there, how- 
ever, until she did, and when in time her glance 
fell upon the hero of that early dream, she could 
scarcely believe her eyes. The next moment, with 
a little joyful cry, she arose hurriedly, ran past 
the surprised Martha Saxe, down stairs almost at 
a bound, brushing the dress of the elegant widow 
coming forth to ascertain the cause of the com- 
motion, out through the porch and along the gar- 
den path, across the road, and, regardless of the 
look of it, threw her arms about the friend from 
home ; then, mindful all at once of her good reso- 
lutions, stood blushing and embarrassed, yet con- 
triving to stammer forth, “I am so glad to see 
you; you’ve come for me, [ know!” Willie, who 
had been taken by storm, and who thought that 
at all events his sweetheart had not mended her 
manners, was troubled to know what to answer, 
and said, “ Yes, I've come for you; are you ready 
to go back ?” 

To which the wild one, in an ecstasy of delight, 
replied, “I should think Iam. Just wait till I’ve 
got my hat; never mind the other things; and if 
Martha won’t come, she may stop !” 

“Not at all,” said prudent Willie, gentleman 
ever. “If Martha does not come, I can’t take you ; 
but how about your friend Mrs. Vincent ?” 

“ Well, I shall not take any notice ofher. She’s 
fond of serving me like that; now it will be my 
turn.” 

All was so sudden, Mr. Arden was quite unpre- 
pared. Her eagerness was more than he had bar- 
gained for, if not more than he had hoped; but 
even thus overtaken his natural delicacy led him 
to express his wish for the attendance of her maid. 

Lena on her part, all excitement and impulse, 
overjoyed by the sight of this friend, whom she 
felt she could trust implicitly, never thought of 
that powerful mediator, the Minister, even then 
absent in her interests, and who, with his calm in- 
fluence, might do so much more for her than could 
this younger man, already regarded with suspicion. 

Hurrying back again, Lena was confronted by 
the amazed and indignant mistress of the house, 
with, “So, young lady, this will be pretty conduct 
to be communicated to your guardian !” 

Without deigning to answer her, Lena hasten- 
ed to her chamber and locked the door, scaring 
her faithful attendant by instructions to put to- 
gether such few necessary things as would be re- 
quired, for they were going home with Willie Ar- 
den, who had come expressly. Mrs. Saxe knew 
her too well to remonstrate, and obeyed with the 
silent service characteristic of the woman. 

When her preparations were completed, the 
strong-minded young lady marched down stairs 
followed by her servant, the astounded widow 
falling back a pace at the foot, while demanding 
an explanation. Lena ignored the lady and her 
request together, walking on with determination, 
and joining Mr. Arden, they went their way with- 
out more ado, Mrs. Saxe with a civil obeisance to 
the widow. 

Past the old Manor-house, where the blinds of 
all front windows were drawn close ; past the cen- 
tral tent of the fair, the applause of the spectators 
echoing as they walked on, to the graceful per- 
formance of a lovely girl who had never shown 
such zest and spirit, never looked half so beau- 
tiful. 

With a slightly heightened color Mrs. Vincent 
penned these few lines to St. Aubyn: 


“Tn spite of all my care, Lena eloped with some 
fast-looking young man this afternoon at 5.30. 
You will remember my opinion from the portrait, 
uttered with regret but in sincerity ; to-day’s event 
confirms my prophecy.” 


Then she murmured, “ Well, I do think this 
ought to settle it.” 
(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gre 
ryrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[{See Fig. 2.] 
For description see 


Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 
rroM 7 To 9 YEARS OLD, 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] YEARS OLD, 


For description see For description see 
Supplement. Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror 
Gira. rrom 2 To 4 


Fig, 4.—Misses’ Dress, 


For pattern and deecrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 36-47. 


Fig. 5.—Surr ror 
Boy From 7 To 9 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1-7.—BOYS’ AND GIRLS Svantae SUITS, 
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Piaty anv Sreipep Zepnyr Watreav Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—Dress ror 
Boy rrom 8 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 








Fig. 7.—Dress ror 
Girt From 15 To 17 
YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 








Fig. 2.—Batisre Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 2, First Page.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 11*, 11-15. 
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Crochet Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Ts fichu, which may also be worn as a hood, as shown by Fig. 1, is 
worked with white Shetland wool taken double and a wooden crochet-needle. 
The edge is trimmed with a border worked with a white and a black thread 
of wool. A bow of silk ribbon trims the fichu as shown by the illustration. 
Work the foundation by the pattern, of which one-half is given by Fig. 48, 
Supplement, beginning at the top with a foundation of the requisite length, 
and working in rounds always going forward, as follows: 1st round.— 
Always 2 de. (double crochet) on the third following foundation st. (stitch). 
2d round.—Always 2 de. on the vein between the next 2 de. in the preceding 
round, but at the beginning and end of the round narrow, crocheting only | 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet Ficnu worn as a Hoov.—[See Fig. 2.] . 
For pattern see Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs. 48 and 49. ~~... 


de. on the vein 
between the 
first 2 and the 
last 2 de., and 
besides, in the 
middle of the 
work, for a 
widening, _in- 
stead of 2 de. 
on the vein be- 
tween the mid- 
die 2 de. in 
the preceding 
round, work 4 
dc. Repeat al- 
ways the 2d 
round (13 times 
in the original), 
but for the part 
growing wider toward the 
middle of the back work at 
intervals a number of insert- 
ed rounds, which are short- 
ened or lengthened accord- 
ing to the pattern. In con- 
nection with the last 3 
rounds, before the beginning 
and end of each, edge the 
ends of the rounds worked 
previously in the same de- 
sign, and widen several st. 
on the corners, so that the 
work shall not draw. For 
the revers at the top of the 
foundation work by the pat- 
tern Fig. 49 two pieces for 
the right and left side in the 
same design, beginning at 
the top with a foundation of 
the requisite length. Over- 






Fig. 3.—MANTILLA FOR 
Dress, Fie. 2, First Pace. 
For pattern and descrip. see 

Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 16 and 17. 
































Fig. 1 —Pivk Casnmere Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Ficurep Zeruyr Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


seam the revers on the foundation at the top according to the correspond- 
ing figures, and edge the foundation and the revers (excepting on the top) 
with the border, as follows: 1st round.—Always alternately 4 de. on the 
vein between the next 2 de., 3 ch., pass over 4 st. 2d round.—Always 
alternately 4 de. on the vein between the middle 2 of the next 4 de. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch. Next follow 2 rounds like the preceding rounds 
(only 1 round on the revers). 5th round.—* 5 de. on the vein between 
the middle 2 of the next 4 de. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 1 se, (single 
crochet) on the middle of the next 3 ch., 3 ch., and repeat from *. Fin- 
ish the upper edge with 2 rounds worked in connection with the last 2 
rounds of the border, as follows: 1st round.—Always alternately 1 se. on 


Fig. 2.—Crocuet Ficnv.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 48 and 49. 


the next 2 foun- 
dation st., 3 ch., 
pass over 2 st. 
2d round.— * 5 
de. on the mid- 
dle of the next 
8 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 
ch., 1 se. on the 
middle of the 
following 8 ch., 
1 ch., and repeat 
from >. 






Corners of 
Borders for 
Coverlets, 
Pillow-Cases, 
t etc.—Netted 
' Guipure. 
: Figs. 1 and 2. 
' Tue foundation of these bor- 


ders is worked in netting with fine 
thread, and is darned in point 
esprit, point de toile, and point 
de reprise, and filled with wheels. 
The foundation figures in the bor- 
der Fig. 1 are wound with double 
threads of fine cotton. The sin- 
gle bars in the border Fig. 2 are 
covered with tent stitching. Fin- 
ish the borders on the outer edge 
with button-hole stitches of fine 
thread, and cut away the netted 
foundation. 


Monogram.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
Sce illustration on page 524. 
Tus monogram may be worked 


CaMEL’s-HaIR Ficuvu- 
MANTILLA. 













































































Fig. 1.—Corner or Borper ror Cover.ets, PrnLow-Casgs, eT¢.—NETTED GUIPURE. 
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Fig. 2.—Cornzx or Borper ror Coverzers, Picrow-Cases, ev¢.—Netrsp GUIPURE. 
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on canvas with worsted or silk in two colors, in 
cross stitch, or else with beads in two colors. 


Border for Tidies, etc.—Cross Stitch 
and Holbein-Work. 
See illustration on page 524. 


Tas border is worked on canvas or coarse 
linen with colored cotton in cross stitch. The 
vines are embroidered in Holbein-work. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Patrenoxr.—A basque, washer-woman over-skirt, and 
demi-train trimmed with knife-pleatings is the de- 
sign for your organdy. The gray pongee will look 
well made by the pattern of the Princesse Polonaise 
with Basque Front and Apron illustrated in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. XL 

Miss Parinorsst.—Do not use lace for edging the 
ruffles of your black and white lawn or gingham dress- 
es worn as light mourning. Line the waists from the 
neck down; sleeves of such dresses are often made 
this season without lining, and to reach just below the 
elbow, where a pleated ruffle or else a turned-back 
lapel completes them. 

E. H.—Have your over-skirt draped like two scarfs 
on the silk skirt; edge the lower sides with knife- 
pleating. If you have not enough grenadine, make 
pleatings of plain silk gauze. Drape the back very 
slightly. Titian red hair is so much admired now that 
few ladies would object, as you do, to having their 
hair gradually turn auburn. Indeed, many hair-dress- 
ers use nostrums to give the Titian hue instead of the 
yellow hair of blondes. We can not advise you of any 
thing that will prevent the change you dislike. 

Harry L.—White vests are of duck, and are crt 
double-breasted. For further hints about your cloth- 
ing read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 2, Vol. XI. 

Inquirer.—-We take two-cent postage-stamps, in 
good condition, in payment for cut paper patterns. 

L. W.—You should sign a business letter “ Mrs. (or 
Miss) J. B. Smith.” 

Fioga.—We know of no such book. 

Mas. H, C, M.—Swords can be displayed on the wall 
in various ways, such as hung in groups, or under 
family portraits. You can gain good ideas on the sub- 
ject by visiting museums or other places where trophies 
are shown. 

Homey Gret.—It would be dangerous to apply de- 
pilatories to the face. We can recommend nothing 
further than the cosmetics mentioned in the Ugly Girl 
Papers. 

Mrs. J. H. C, I.—Get white piqué for princesse coats 
for your year-old boy, and nansook, linen, and barred 
muslin for yoke slips and the long pleated sacques 
that are finished with a Spanish flounce. Have a piqué 
long walking coat with double-breasted front, or else 
single-breasted with two Carrick capes. A lace tur- 
ban is the hat for him. Get black bourette grenadine 
for a polonaise to wear with your black silk. 

Mas. M. L. M.—Get Spanish lace to trim your bro- 
caded grenadine. Make it with a princesse polonaise 
and basque front. Use the pattern of the short suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 2, Vol. XI., for bunting dresses. 

J. 8. A.—The Belted Habit Basque Dress pattern has 
been sent you. If you will look at the picture of that 
suit given in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XL, you will see just 
how to corabine the materials. 

8.—Your de bége and brown silk match nicely. Get 
a brown chip bonnet or brown English walking hat, 
and trim with brown grenadine. The linen over-skirt 
and basque trimmed with embroidery is in correct 
taste. 

Criementine.—Get the new Washer-woman Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XL. for 
your lawn dress, nd for your buntirg get the pattern 
of a Cut-away Coat and Sheath Over-Skirt illustrated 
in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XI. 

R. H.—We do not publish individnal monograms at 
the request of our readers. 

Mus. T. M. 8.—Your silk is the stylish shade of 
pntty-color, and will look well combined with darker 
grenadine, or eise with damask silk.—There is no 
charge for answers in this column. 

Mas. J. M. C.—Your silk is very light for general 
wear, but would look well made up with organdy of 
the same shade and white lace by the pretty models 
recently given in the Bazar for summer dresses. 

Mrs. E. O. M.—Little girls of three years wear long 
stockings to garter above the knees. The colored stock- 
ings are more used than white ones even with white 
dresses. Dark and light blue are the most popular 
colors for hosiery. Solid-colored stockings embroider- 
ed up the sides are best liked, but those with hair 
stripes of color passing around the legs are also pop- 
ular. The shoes for little girls are buttoned boots of 
kid, without heels. 

Maa. 8. M.—The subscription for the Bazar for one 
year for one person is $4. It is only when two sub- 
scriptions are sent that it can be obtained for $3 50, as 
$7 is asked for two subscriptions. 

Jenniz.+-Your long écru pongee poloraise can be 
modernized by using the pattern of the Washer-woman 
Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XI. Put in 
the folds across the figure, and, if long enough, turn 
up the skirt for the wide band; but if it is not long 
enough, sew en a band of brown silk, either plain or 
figured, and turn this up on the polonaise. The out- 
lines of this garment are very stylish. If you prefer 
to retain your demi-trained skirt you can do so, but it 
would make a stylish short suit if you would cut off 
the skirt quite round, and trim with deep kilt-pleating. 

Inotnvx.—The bridal party when married at home 
stand with their backs toward the company—just as 
they would in church. 





FAT PEOPLE EASILY “ SUN- 
STRUCK.” 


Far people are not ut liable to sudden death 
from heart , apoplexy, ete., but statistics 
show that they are more liable than others to 
“sunstrokes” and affections arising from ex- 
treme heat. An extensive experience in the 
treatment of py has resulted in the in- 
troduction of Allan’s Anti-Fat—a safe, certain, 
and speedy remedy for the cure of this terrible 
condition. Its use insures a reduction of from 
two to five pounds per week. If corpulent peo- 
ple who are exposed to the rays of the sun value 
life and a comfortable existence, let them use 
Allan’s Anti-Fat. Sold by druggists.—[Com.] 








Bvayerr’s Cocoarns is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world—[Com.] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age cap retain its urine during the night; The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by al! Druggists. Send for circular. Morgan 
& Auten, 59 John Street, New York.—[Com.] 











Corvine Wurst. weed the means of the newly in- 


vented Co yin patterns may be transferred 
from the aaqnenees with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting sa —n: of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers pene oa ; or 
will be sent LA nell on receipt of 26 cents. 

RPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


250 Illustrations, 50c., post free. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 


pie 3 t reduction in price. Send 8c. for Illustrated 
es and Price-List. 


, ‘Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 


Book containing over 150 Designs of Collars, Cuffs, 
a Jabots, Handkerchiefs, Sacques, &c. 25c., 
et free. Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 | Broadway, 

. aes 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. Pp. 0. Box 3527. 

t@ Caution.— Mme. Gurney & Co. neve NO 
Travelling cr other _—_, Those representing them- 
DS 


selves as such are F 

Home-Made| narsp tm Turkey and Oriata | 

Tur kish ae ss Send ae io cir- 

Rug 8. making these = sis 

TURKISH RUG PATTERN CO., 
339 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 











SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 


where. 
DRAWING. 





partic ¥ a 3 Sree Men 
Cc! . en- 
ger’s A toome 2 22 Dey Street, New ew York. 








THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 

quart of which contains the vital form, ex ao 
an in one bushel of wheat, in 
without fermentation — thus 
vitalized condition — will — te “of sine 
ORGANS. s single botue 8 me 

e le sen! A, prepaid, 

receipt of $1 00. 


Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 284 St., New York. 
Dr.J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH} Place, ¥. 

Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 Went 4th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggista. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 


27 Union Square, New York, 
2 A lady physician in attendance. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Envalids’ and Cripples? 

: Self-propulsion by means of hands 
Px }} only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
fa] rab ity _~ ease of movement un- 

; entee and Maker of the 

“Rollin ng Chairs” pushed about at the 

Centennial. Send stamp for III’d —q yy mention 

Hersert 8. Sarru, 32 Platt St., N.Y. 


COLORADO HOUSE, 
OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 


109 feet from surf. canes, airy halls and rooms. 
Prices to suit the times, A. P. COOK, Proprietor. 











Harper’s Bazar. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Fp be mage ony vo ladies and 


Of tlemen. House- 
hold arth articles, bought with discretion, taste, 
ieee 


‘or ep tm address 
MARY HUNTING 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and yey 4 
annoying disfigurements from Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, arms, &c., without injuri the “skin. Ladies 
may ‘address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 88th St., N. Y. 


PYMEAL—PES eet 





oe ie yeeitites 


Featie ator 2 er tice 


sahaber @aa He 








§ 5 Mixed C. with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol, Tons. 


TAMPING PATTERNS, 100 Sam 
Si BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 





DON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 





CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
public to be the most wonderful remedy for = A stom- 
ach, liver, kidn and bladder that ever been 
offered. iT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 

by an eminent physician. For sale by all 
Send for Circular. For female complaints 
as 


MOR RGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 











OPIUM HABIT CURED. 


Terms of treatment, simply what the opiate would 
have cost the ~_ ae AJ time of treatment. 
Address TT F. PERRY, 

on sh °° New Work City. 


L. SHAW’S 


Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 


No. 54 West 14th 8t., N. Y. 


For the Season, No. 2 Con ~ O75 Block, 
Saratoga Springs, 

largest and choicest assortment of be pane Hair 
Pt for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie “Antoinette 
Switch forms —- or front and back, is of long 
hair, from $6 Ae 

THE COQU Front pieces for Foe a _ 
does not rip or tear; is beautiful and 
$3 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets i 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $ 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty. ) comings mad 
an any 


up, roots all one way, better and 
other house. Hair in exchange and | bought. 
The largest s 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 


Imported, hand-carved, and our own manufacture. 
rmnaments, &c., at fabulously 


low prices. ing neatly done. A large stock 0 
—— poe Mourning : 4 silver and gold k 
mbs and 


—* ] assortment of Beautifying 
Cosmetics, udray’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 
a specialty—$1 per box. F. open 8 Invisible Rouge 
for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and r bottle. L. my Ae . 
Persian Khennaline, or M ; Has Stainer—stains in. 
stantly any color of hair—$1 and $1 50 per box. 


L. SHAW 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


50 SNOWFLAKE, Crown, Gold Dust, and Damassé 
Cards,no 2 Te ioe name on Ut in gold and jet, 
10c. G. A. SPRING East Wallingford, Conn, 








R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 

























been reproduced 


TARRAN 


dropsy, 


295 6th Ave., 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 
At Creation’s Dawn the medical springs of the earth kled and 
bubbled as they do now, but it required the light of Chemical Discovery to 


enable man to reproduce them from their elements, as the Seltzer water has 


T’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


the most effective combination of a pure tonic, a wholesome laxative, a re- 
freshing febrifuge, and a 
immediate and permanent relief that it affords 
tion, biliousness, stomach complaints, nervous depression, fever, rheumatism, 

piles, headache, heartburn, and flatulency, has 
every civilized portion of the American Continent. Soid by all druggists. 


werful antibilious it at present known. The 


cases of chronic constipa- 


become a proverb 





HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION, 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


tion by a certain intentness, repressed 
isolation of thought.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

A story of remarkable originality. * * * It is full of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 


Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 


that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 


A Novel. By Avice Perry. 


It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
force, and 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


A story of considerable strength and originality.— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
than of a woman. All the incidents and characters 
of the book possess a fascination that is entirely 
unique.—N. Y. Express. 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 


A remarkably interesting work. * * * The experi- 
ences in office-seeking, and especially the interviews 
are most graphically 
drawn, and have every appearance of being studied 


with the “great secretary,” 
from real life. The story is full of life and humor.— 
Independent, 


8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of unusual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
and translucent form.—JN. Y. Sun, 

May be read with decided pleasure.—J. Y. Eve. Post. 

Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 





. MIRIAMW’S HERITAGE, A Story of the Delaware River. By Arma Caper. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 


May be ranked 


the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable | Boston. 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 


and an interest that is attractive not only in, but 
beyond its pretty story. —Saturday Evening Gazette, 


The book is American, the story is American, and 


unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of | the whole tone of the work is decidedly Christian. We 


the plot. 
orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout, 


The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 


commend it to every one who wishes a capital book 
for summer reading.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 





4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 
A strong book, characterized by much originality. 


It is written with great spirit, and shows decided 
power in its writer. The touching plot is developed 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A more thoroughly realistic sketch of character has 
not been given to the public for some time. * * * A 
new and strongly put lesson of the doctrine of charity. 


with a skill in which grace and delicacy are admir- | —N. Y. Express. 


ably blended with vividness and force. — Saturday 


Evening 


Boston. 
Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 


of American fiction.—Rochester Express. 


It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
portraiture. * * * The characters are presented in 
well-defined relief. * * * The story is told with pleas- 
ing sprightliness.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


ce 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 


75 cents. 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


This story is one of high order and acknowledged | American Fiction” up to the high standard which 
merit, and will meet with a warm welcome from those | was promised for it, and are presenting a series of 
who are particularly interested in American litera- | works of fiction which is drawing upon evidently the 


ture.—New Bedford Standard. 

An American novel worth reading. * * * All the 
characters are alike strongly drawn, and the book is 
well written.—Cincinnati Commercial, 


best literary talent of the country. In “‘ Colonel Dun- 
woddie, Millionaire,” the author gives a fair, unpreju- 
diced picture of the South as it is to-day, which should 
be read from one end of the country to the other,— 


The Messrs. Harper are keeping their “ Library of | V. Y. Express. 





6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. 


“This very clever and interesting story, which 
abounds in excellent and novel features, is chiefly re- 
markable for its admirable pictures of country life in 
Ireland twenty or thirty years ago, with every phase 
of which the writer appears to be thoroughly familiar. 


By Matitpa DesparpD. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Mrs. Despard possesses humor, keen observation, and 
good descriptive power; and in depicting character 
deserves to rank with the best female novelists of the 
day. She has much of the quiet, even strength which 
is the secret of Miss Mulock’s popularity.” 


7. BLUSH ROSES. 
(In Press.) 


“*Blush Roses’ is a bright and fascinating novel, 
written in an animated and unaffected style. The story 
opens in Paris, whence the scene is changed to Lon- 
don, and then to Dresden; and the descriptions given 


A Novel. By Ciara Francis Morse, 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


of social life in these cities are original and charming. 
The work is attractive for its freshness and simplicity, 
and pleases the reader by its sweet naturalness of 
feeling and its quiet, artless pathos.” 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
“‘ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents, net, per volume, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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NOVELTIES. 
A 
0 
wv & 





DRESS GOODS. 
SACQUES. 
PARASOLS. 
SHAWLS. O 
svITs. 0 


BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 
D Fano Goops. 
O5  wosiery. 
's) “Laces. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue >» _ Eighth Avenue 
“xD 
Minatoenth Street. JN Nineteenth Street. 


a) 














xO oO” 
JONES 

snozs bp o° sizxs. 

RiBBoNs. "9 a” ciorns 

UNDERWEAR. 0 OQ DOMESTICS. 

UPHOLSTERY. 0 A O CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. VV Housefurnishing Goods. 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
_— - 

er Spring and Summer Goods now 
closing out at great sacrifice. Great va- 
riety & bargains throughout the house. 
All Orders will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Samples and Catalogues sent free. 

JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY OPENING NOVELTIES 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY GOODS AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


Send for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue 

IT WILL GIVE YOU THOROUGH DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF ALL KINDS OF GOODS SUITABLE 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 

YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY READING IT, 
AND ORDERING FROM ITS PAGES. 

IT NOW CIRCULATES AMONG THOUSANDS 
OF CUSTOMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY, AND WE ARE LARGELY IN RECEIPT OF 
LETTERS PRAISING ITS EFFICIENCY AS A 
SHOPPING GUIDE, AND THE QUALITY AND 
REASONABLENESS OF THE GOODS ORDERED 
FROM IT. 


Mailed free on application. 
And all novelties in 


CREWEL WOR 9 fancy-work,described 


in New Pate Catalogue. Sent for 8c. stamp. 
BEN TLEY BROS.,, 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 

The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, ONO JOOP. vecscscsecccccccseoee 











SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of lvss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxuin Squarz, New York. 





ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werkty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazan,@1@0.a line, 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates fer space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 











PRUSSING’S APPLE 





for years. 








d absolutely pure, 
18 ELEGANT New Style Chromo C: with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gro, L Rexp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes and beautifies the - lexion. Sent 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address L. SHAW’S Hair 
end Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


25 





Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, 














Cut Paper Pa 





secure an exquisite fit. 


dressmaker. 


No suits separated or exchanged. 





Vol. IV. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 


GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old)...... ee 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING- GowN 
AND SMOKING-CAP........+.- ecvccecs 


Vol. V. 

LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)..........++-+eeeees ba 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown)., _ 


See eee ee eeeeeeeeeee SHeeeeeeeree 


Vol. VI. 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT. 0c. cccs es ccccccccccesccsecs “ 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape wat 
Sleeves ...... sbactecddanccesées cicgece edeese 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking yes Double- 
Breasted Vest, and 8 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)... sgedsdeeeee 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postilion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt)...... mba: 


Vol. VIIT. 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with — 
Trained Skirt. ...........cseeeeceecceeceecs o® 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years Old) .......e+eeeees $ 


Vol. IX. 

GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
FORTS O1E) . cccccccceccccccccccsccccccsece eoee 

LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood. 

BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old)...........+ eoece 


Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS. ..........seeee00 
TRAVELING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 
TE WMI énindenc consacacdceccconicssuces # 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Long Walking Skirt............-+-000+ - 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
DOs sc vahontscnevsdenedsccouseccaas oa 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.......... .... ba 
GIRL'’S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 
and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 
and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt................ © 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 
and Walking Skirt...........cscceeeseseeees ba 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 
skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ “ 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 








GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 
and Walking Skirt..... 9 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER... Sivcesavbdeccduncaus «* 
F MIIRORE TRAE Pile cnc nccesccecccevesveues 
SUMMER POLONAISE and Demi- Trained 
GBs oe etvcdsccnessccsiccceccds stcddecs sous @ 
COUNTRY SUIT, Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 
skirt open in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. 
PLEATED BASQUE, Peplum Over-skirt, and 
Short Walking Skirt........ ikéwednodscedsce 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 
We PUMP ined vccccccccccescaseseceses 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. “ 


“ 


° 4 


Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt)..No, 35 


a 


46 


oa 


= 


ee 


= 


19 


21 


and Long Fan-Trained Skirt................ * 93 


S88 


42 


Vol. X.—Continued. 
SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 
Mien dctsncccasccccnaseesnconenecencne eves. 
COMBINATION PRINCESSE COSTUME.. 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 


skirt, and Demi-Traived Skirt.......... .... + 


ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.. 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... 
CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 
MEPs cei snes sckncenecsvccoescodsccoteecesce 
CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated oe and — 
Bist... s.ccciaséces Seasupaduceecouccoecccse 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, — Over 


skirt, and Walking Skirt............cesecee “ 


Vol. XT. 


Sic cdccesscccccsccape cess sbdocecccesocces 
CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 


skirt, and Walking Skirt..............se.005 be 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 
oe 


Rc wcnnceccccccccctssnancetccecccesescenes 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 
Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)........... 


CLOSE- FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 
o 


Over-skirt and Walking Skirt............... 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 


and Walking Skirt.............ccccceesecese reall 


BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 
Sha o nccemdowauncacacstecoescacoucectecece 
FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 
Pratned Pes GHG. 00 cccccsccsccccescccescee 
LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, ‘iii 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Sacque Night-Dress........ ipdthanreennas saa 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron unten with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 
GRE ddsacctectsctsdcccccsccccceses aesene 
SACQUE WRAPPER. bbs ddhes abenscetecececce 
PLAIN PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Demi- 


Prained Vow Giitt......cccccccccccsccccccsse . 


WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt witb Square 


Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. e 


PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt......... 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf....... 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 
Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt. . 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Searf, 
and Habit Basque with Revers)............. 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 


aris of Ladies & Children’s Suits 


ILLUSTRATED IN “HARPER'S BAZAR.” 


They are graded to fit any figure, and are so adjusted that the most inexpe- 
rienced, with the aid of the printed directions which accompany each suit, can 


To those ladies who desire to economize they will prove extremely valuable, as 
they will enable such to dispense in a great measure with the costly services of the 
This consideration should have weight with all who, in these times of 
financial stringency, are seeking to lighten their household expenditures. 

To ladies who do not live in the city they afford every facility to secure the 
very latest modes—so that those who are far from the great centres of fashion can 
make themselves as well acquainted with its latest edicts, and equip themselves as 
stylishly, as the best dressed Parisian or New York lady. 

Their utility and convenience have procured for these patterns a large share of 
popular favor, and the demand for them is constantly increasing. No lady who 
once avails herself of the advantages which they present will fail to be impressed by 
their many merits, or to become a regular purchaser. 

Any pattern named below will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS. It 1s desirable that in all orders the number of the Bazar contain- 
ing the illustration of the suit, and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 


No, 42 
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16 


16 


and Demi-Trained Skirt......... peaneesecace Saad 


BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 


Blouse, and Knickerbockers - boys from 
o 


GW ON IE id oicdcnctsptacececciasces 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 


HNC GRirt... .. cecccccccccesevesccvcesceccees “ 3 


) MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 


Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blonse, Wash- 


erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 
“ 


Mieses from 7 to 15 years old)..............- 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt. . 
INFANT’S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 
Barrow Coat, — Diaper - Drawers, and 
Band 


Peete eee eee eee eee reer Tee ere eer eerie 


INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
“ 





Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap...... os 








with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N. ¥, 


All orders should be addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FranKLin Square, New Yorr. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY, 


MORRISON'S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 
Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for _ o- season always in stock and made to order 
any color. Torchon, French, and Sm — 
4... in all new and desirable a. Made-up 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 
moderate prices. 
N. B.—Orders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known tous. They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention, 


FRANKLIN. SQUARE LIBRARY, 


The most praiseworthy attempt to popularize the 
best class of literature that has ever been made in 
this country.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 
Gives to a man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
heretofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald. 
Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap. 
—S. S. Times, Philadelphia. 

The cheapest publication in the world.—Philadel- 
phia Presa, 

The “Franklin Square Library” puts within the 
reach of the public, at the very lowest rates, some of 
the most valuable literary productions of the day. * ** 
These works are clearly printed, with large type and 
excellent paper; and yet the price of most of them is 
only ten cents each. For summer reading nothing 
could be more convenient or economical than the num- 
bers of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library.”"—. Y. Sun, 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 











A Novel. 
15 cents. 


By 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory novei.—N. Y. Herald. 

Cleverly constructed and well written. — Hartford 
Courant, 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. 





By Victor 


Hueco. 10 cents. 
No novel can compare with it in interest.—Atlantic 
Monthly. 


A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.—Advance, Chicago. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 


cents. 





10 


This brilliant work is one of the most animated 
and interesting pictures of the Russian Empire and 
people out.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A book that everybody should read who takes the 
slightest interest in the great question of the hour.— 
N. Y. Herald. 





4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN, ANovel. By 
Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 


“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, 
and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 


A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 





6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Davupver. Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents. 


** A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
est. The translation has been made with knowledge 
and care.” 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEP’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. By Mary Patrick, Author of 
“* Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents, 


“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 
By Leon Brook. 10 cents. 


“A well written story, describing scenes of great 
attractiveness to the lovers of exciting fiction.” 


9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Mera 
Orrep, Author of ‘A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents. 





A Romance. 





“A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
English life, written with vigor, and in excellent taste.” 


10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. 


Mrs. FeTHERSTONHAUGH. 





By the Hon, 
10 cents. 


“The tone of this story is pure and wholesome. 
is interesting, decorous, and absorbing.” 


11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. 
YorkKE. 10 cents. 

“This is a refined and dainty production, admirably 
written and of a high tone of sentiment. The charac- 
ters win upon the sympathy of the reader, the dia- 
logue is lively and dramatic, and the narrative 
throughout sustains a profound interest.” 


12, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
Stantey Lane Poore. 15 cents. 


It 





By SrerHen 





“This work gives a complete description of the 
different races of the Turkish population, their do- 
mestic and public life, their religious and social cere- 
monies, and their political, industrial, and commercial 
institutions. It is written in a modest and graceful 
style, with uncommon powers of description, and en- 
tire freedom from pretence and inflation.” 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Harree & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 





the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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FACETIZ. 


THE PICNIC, 





Jost before a late 
thunder-storm aman 
stepped into a tele- 
graph office and re- 
quested the privilege 
of talking through 
the telephone with 
his wife, who was 
visiting the mana- 
ger's wife at a dis- 
tant telegraph sta- 
tion. The assistant 
manager granted the 
request, and the man 
began operations. 
He couldn’t be pre- 
vailed upon to -be- 
lieve that it was real- 
ly bis wife who was 
talking to him, and 
she eo many miles 
away. He finally 
asked hertosay ordo 
something known 
to themselves galy, 
that he might be 
convinced that it 
was she. Just then 
a rambling streak = | 
of lightning came on 
the wires, hitting the 
husband__. violently 
on the head, when 
he jam to his | 
feet and exclaimed : 
“T am satisfied ; all 
correct.” 


| 
| 
—_——_—>———— 
A wit said of a 
plece where the | 
scenery required to 
be changed —inces- 
santly thatitwas“‘a | 
very moving play.” | 
—_—»———— | 


Here is a naval 
story, not a dozen 
years old, which re- 
veals the amusing 
ignorance of a sen- 
ior officer in matters 
outside his profes- 
sion. A_ lieutenant 
on board an English 
guard-ship applied 
to his captain for 
leave to go on shore. 
It v.28 refused. He asked again; the same answer, 
move peremptory than before. He repeated his re- 
quest, and asked for reasons of refusal. Both were 
sti), obstinately withheld. 

* But, Sir,” he expostulated, “if I ask for leave, and 
you refuse it without giving me any reasons, I shall 
walk about the deck with a stigma on my back.” 

“ By George, Sir,” cried the irate and rather unrea- 
sonabie captain, “if I catch you walking up and down 
her Majesty's deck with any thing but her Majesty’s 
uniform on your back, I'll have you tried by court- 
martial.” 

ONE REASON AS GOOD AS ANOTHER. 


Gussie, “ Lizzie darling, why do you wear another 
woman's hair ?” 

Lizzin. ** Gussie dear, why do you wear another 
ca— I mean, why do you wear calf’s skin on your 
hands ?” 





-—-+_~<———_ 


Two Highiandmen, kilted in primitive order, dropped 
inadvertently into an Episcopal chapel on a Sunday, 
and seated themacives in a comfortable pew. Having 
never been in an Episcopal chapel before, their aston- 
ishment.can not be described on a beautiful symphony 
being struck up by the organist. At that instant a 
gentleman came to take possession of the seat, and 
civiiijy laid his hand on the shoulder of one of them, 
and pointed to the door. “ Hout, tout!” eried the 
Highlander, “ tak out Donald there; he be a far better 
dancer than me.” , 

Summer Fasutons.—In bonnets there is nothing very 
remarkable—except some of the faces, This sensible 
style of couvre-chef has two strings to its bow. The 
Marie Stuart head-dress, which fell at Fotheringay 
three hundred years ago, re-appears, in spite of the 
proverb, on many young shoulders, A cap is worn 
under the border. Over the Border a bonnet is worn. 
The polonaise still appears in the majority of new 
summer costumes, and 80 do polonaise-wearers, if they 
can affo em. For dancing dresses, fluting is pre- 
ferred to piping. Natural flowers are worn upon the 
bodies, but artificial roses still find favor for the 
cheeks. Gentlemen of the highest rank have revived 
the old fashion of wearing bracclets. It has never 
gone out of use among the lower orders, with whom 
those ornaments have retained the aristocratic name 
of Darbies, 








Mr. Grower's Propuecy.—" Oh yes, of course, a very nice arrangement 
—those fellows to help the girls down into the ravine, and spread the cloth, 
while I get down with this basket alone over these break-neck rocks the best 
way I can, I'll bet a hat some thing’s broke before I land it.” 


| 





—— en és a 





TAKING HIM TO THE POUND.—A GOOD 


Ju.epy.—In discussing a bill for the regulation of the 
United States mints, a Western member of Congress 
remarked that he “had found a straw_about eight 
inches long a very good director of the mint.” 





in to awe and reverence?” 
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His UNCEREMONIOUS ARRIVAL WITH THE BASKET PROVES THE CORRECTNESS OF HIS VIEWS. 
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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS’ WORTH OF DOG. 


The sermon of the best preacher in the world will 
not make as much impression upon a congregation as 
the sudden pattering of rain on the window-panes of a 
church containing two hundred new spring bonnets. 


“Now then, mad- 
am, Spey look 
steadily at this place 
on the wall,” said a 
pho pher to an 
old Jady, when hc 
had put her in posi 
tion and the plate ir. 
the camera, The old 
lady looked hard at 
the spot indicated, 
then got up and 
walked across the 
floor and minutely 
inspected it, and. 
then, turning to the 
photographer, gen- 
tly remarked: “1 
don't see any thing 
there.” 


———~=>—_——_ 

To know whether 
a garden has been 
planted or not, a pa- 
gives the follow- 
ng rule: “If ene 
forgets whether 
beds are planted or 
not, a good way to 
tell is to turn a stray 
cat into the garden. 
If the beds are plant- 
ed, the cat will pro- 
ceed to race round 
and dig into them 
and act as if it had 
relatives in China 
whom it was anx- 
ious to get at; while 
if they are not, it will 
sit down calmly in 
the path and seem 
to be meditating on 
the progress of mis- 
sionary' work in 
Africa. A cat’s in- 
Btinct seldom de- 
ceives in this mat- 
ter.” 


4 


ip 


——@—_—_ 
The matrons of 
. BOciety are com- 
plaining of the gross 
want of politeness 
exhibited by the 
young men of the 
day, who, it seems, 
asa rule, ignore the 
8. V. P. of invita- 
tion cards, and leave the hestess in doubt as to the 
number of guests she may expect. One of these inso- 
lent youths received a neat rebuff when, on drawling 
forth as the excuse for not having written, ‘Oh, you 
ae now men don’t answer,” he was met by the re- 
mark ; 
**No, men do not answer, but gentlemen do.” 
—_——>—_— 


A Srnrinkiue Ipvi.—No subject is too light or too 
profound for the poet of the present day. The street- 
sprinkler recently set his Muse to work, with the fol- 
lowing charming result : 


* Throughout the hot and dusty day 
The sprinkling sprinkler sprinks its way, 
And sprinkles sprinklings up and down 
The sprinkful precincts of the town. 
In vain have sprinkled ladies swore 
At crossings sprinkly sprinkled o’er ; 
In vain the sprightly sprinkling hoots 
Who sees the sprinkler sprink his boots; 
That 5p peerm J sprinkler sprinkles on 
Until its sprinkling sprink is done, 
Nor pauses for a curse or thank 
Unless its final sprink is sprank.” 

oe 


READY, ALWAYS READY. 
Aunt Mary. * Here, Ethel dear, I have brought you 
some honey drops.” 
Mamma. “Oh, how nice! Ethel must save them till 
she has a cough.” 
Erne (after waiting two or three minutes). “ I've got 


a cough now.” 
INTERPRETED BY THE INTERPRETER. 


The other night two Englishmen entered the pit of 
a German theatre, and as soon as the curtain went up 
one of them began to talk to his companion in their 
native tongue. Their neighbors promptly requested 
him to be silent. 

“Why should I be silent ?” asked the unwelcome 
visitor. 

** Because every body is here to listen,” somebody 
replied. 

‘On the contrary, I am here to speak.” 

“That is a poor jest.” 

“Not atall. Iam an interpreter, and as such have 
been paid to tranglate the piece to this genticmau as 
it goes on.” 





ILLUSION RUDELY BROKEN. 
Geravrne. “ Oh, Herbert, does not a scene like this—the solemn stillness of night, and the sublime grandeur 
of the mighty ocean, with the sturdy toilers of the sea ploughing its trackless course—impress you with a feeling 


Sticcins’ Launpry Soar !! 

















